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“UNION” Centralized Traffic Control installed by 
the Pennsylvania R. R. to control switches and 
signals at each end of 4.5 miles of single track 
between Huntley and Sterling Run on the Renovo 
Division, has minimized delays on this bottle-neck 
and permits a free flow of traffic. The indications of 
the block signals at Huntley and Sterling Run 
supersede timetable superiority and take the place 











of train orders. 
Increasing track capacity is but one important 
advantage of ‘‘Union’”’ C.T. C. Why not investigate 


all of its advantages and benefits? Our representa- 


tive will be glad to assist. Union Switch & Signal Co. 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
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“Public Relations’ — 
Railways and Business 


There has been within recent years an increase of 


“public relations” activity on behalf of business; and 
there is advocacy of a further large increase of it. The 
railroads have done more of such work than any other 
industry ; and they are also now in the worst financial 
condition of any industry, and present the most difficult 
and dangerous problem. There are wide differences of 
opinion as to what these facts about the railroads show. 
It obviously behooves those undertaking or advocating 
public relations activities on behalf of business in gen- 
eral to try to determine what, if anything, they do 
show. 

Spokesmen of other industries are prone to be critical 
of the public relations work that has been done for 
the railways, as well as of other features of railway 
management ; but questioning usually soon discloses that 
they know little or nothing about what the railways have 
actually done. It has been well said that while experi- 
ence is the best teacher, a man is a fool who cannot learn 
The 
kinds of public relations activities the railways have 
carried on ; the reactions of the public, including business 
men, to them; and the reasons why these reactions have 
been what they have should be highly instructive to 
those who will study them and apply the lessons they 
teach 


from anybody’s experience excepting his own. 


in carrying on public relations work for other 
kinds of business. 


Why “Public Relations” Work? 


One point of importance that should be emphasized 
is that what is ordinarily called “public relations” work 
probably never has and never will entirely, or even 
mainly, determine the public’s attitude toward any indus- 
try, or toward business as a whole. Why was so-called 
“public relations” work on behalf of the railways ever 
started? Because railway management had become un- 
popular, owing partly to certain practices that could not 
be honestly defended, and partly to its failure for years 
to answer criticisms that were unwarranted. Abuses 
in railway management and, especially, financial abuses, 
that preceded and have accompanied all the public re- 
lations work done, have handicapped, and still handicap, 
efforts to create a friendly public sentiment. Those 
Who undertake public relations work for business in 


general will find it impossible to popularize business 
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management excepting in proportion as business actu 
ally is conducted in the public interest. 

What should be the objective of public relations ac- 
tivities on behalf of business? An answer often made is, 
“The preservation of the American system.” 
is the American system ? 


But what 
We have asked that question 
repeatedly of persons enthusiastic for its preservation 

or restoration—but have seldom or 
lucid and adequate answer. 


never received a 
Sometimes we are told it 
is the “system of free private enterprise.” 
whom and what? 
interference 


Free from 
Free, for instance, from government 
or from private monopoly practices? And 
should all parts of the system be similarly and equally 
free? 





Save the “American System”—But What Is It? 


What the “American system of free private enter 
prise” formerly was considered to be is indicated by 
two federal laws that were passed about fifty years 
ago and are still in effect—or, at least, still in the 
statute books. One is the Sherman anti-trust 
which requires competition within naturally competitiv: 
industries. The other is the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which applies government regulation to the railroads 
upon the assumption that they are a monopolistic indus 
try. 


law, 


In other words, it was formerly assumed that the 
American system of free private enterprise should con 
sist of (1) industries in which active competition pr« 
vailed, and in which, if necessary, it should be enforced 
by government, and (2) naturally monopolistic indus 
tries to which government regulation was applied to pre 
vent them from using their monopolistic power to e» 
ploit their employees or customers. 

Is this the “American system of free enterprise” in 


: 1 
OT wihicn 


behalf of the preservation—or restoration 
public relations activities by business are now being 
carried on and advocated? We do not recall having 
What most of those wh 
advocate preservation—or restoration—of the American 


ever heard anybody say so. 


system of free enterprise apparently mean is restoration 
of the economic system that existed before the New Deal 
began. But that would not abolish monopolistic 
tices that then prevailed, and still prevail, within many 


prac 


naturally competitive industries. And neither would it, 


by withdrawing regulation from the railways, recogniz 















that transportation has become a highly competitive in- 
dustry, nor would it abolish the inequalities in govern- 
ment regulation and subsidization of different branches 
of the transportation industry by which their competi- 
tion is so strongly affected. 


The “American System” and the Railways 


If the words “American system of free private enter- 
prise” mean the same as they did a half century ago, 
or even a quarter of a century ago, they certainly do 
not mean continuance of monopoly practices within 
naturally competitive industries without government 
regulation of these industries, or continuance of present 
policies of subsidizing other carriers to the tune of 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually to help them 
compete with the railways—and then regulating the rail- 
ways upon the assumption that they have no com- 
petitors. 





The mental confusion—or something worse—of many 
of those who talk about the “American system” and 
what should be done to save it is strikingly illustrated 
by what is occurring right now regarding the rail- 
road problem. Several groups are working on it. One 
is the committee of three railway presidents and three 
railway labor leaders appointed by President Roosevelt. 
Another is the Transportation Conference created by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Ob- 
viously the sole ultimate objective of any new trans- 
portation policy that may be adopted by the govern- 
ment should be promotion of the.public interest. But 
if the committee appointed by the President, and the 
Transportation Conference sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce, should produce recommendations that 
were widely different, might it not become difficult. to 
convince Congress and the public that both of them, in 
their efforts to find a solution of the railroad problem, 
gave sole, or even paramount, consideration to the 
public interest? And yet it now seems highly probable 
that the two groups will make widely different recom- 
mendations. Because one-half of its members are labor 
leaders, the President’s committee almost certainly will 
make no recommendations for labor legislation, but it 
undoubtedly will recommend important new legisla- 
tion to change present federal and state policies affecting 
competition in transportation. 


The Transportation Conference and 
Transportation Competition 


On the other hand, it appears probable that the 
Transportation Conference, while recommending legis- 
lation regarding labor and several other matters, will 
make no recommendation for legislation affecting pres- 
ent competitive conditions in transportation, although 
the remedying of these conditions is of the most vital 
importance. There appeared in the November 28 issue 
of “Washington Review,” published by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, a progress report re- 
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garding. the Transportation Conference’s work. 
stated a number of policies for railway “relief” upon 
which agreement had been reached and a few others 
that were still under consideration. But it contained 
no reference whatever to the competition between tlie 
railways and other carriers, the effects of government 
regulation and subsidization upon that competition, and 
what, if anything, Congress and the state legislatures 
should do about them. Furthermore, diligent inquiry 
by this paper indicates that there are such differences of 
opinion within the conference that probably it will take 
no stand concerning what the transportation competitive 
situation actually is or what, if anything, Congress and 
the state legislatures should do about it. 

The conference consists of business men. Why are 
there such differences between them? Do they not all 
favor preservation—or restoration—of the “American 
system’? Certainly; but apparently as regards trans- 
portation they don’t agree upon what the “American 
system” is—or ought to be. Some of them believe 
they and those they represent benefit by the present 
socialistic government policies of regulating the rail- 
ways and their competitors unequally and subsidizing 
the railways’ competitors by airway, highway and water- 
way. They, like all business men, want to preserve—or 
restore—the “American system” and they know as well ° 
as anybody that the adoption of government ownership 
of railways would deal a deadly blow to that system. But 
evidently they don’t want to help save the “American 
system” and the country at any cost to themselves and 
those they represent, even though small. They want 
government spending and taxing reduced—but not 
spending and taxing for airways, highways and water- 
ways. They are perfectly willing to take money away 
from people who are on relief; but they are not willing 
to take it away from the large corporations that are the 
principal beneficiaries of government-subsidized trans- 
portation on our inland waterways. They want private 
ownership of railways retained as part of an “Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise’”—but not enough to re- 
quire other carriers to pay all the costs of their service 
out of their own earnings as the railroads do. 


it 


Business Men and the Railway Problem 


But if business men, when confronted with a problem 
involving the future of private enterprise in the United 
States to the extent that the railroad problem does, 
will not unhesitatingly meet that problem squarely and 
apply to it the principles that they demand shall be ap- 
plied to business in general, how can they expect success 
for any effort, however extensive and expensive, to get 
the public to accept and apply those principles to the 
problems of other kinds of business? 

The railways for many years have carried on a public 


relations campaign by improving their service to the 
utmost and by trying to drive the facts regarding their 
industry and its problems into the heads of working 
men, farmers and business men. 


It is to be feared, 
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however, they have not succeeded and will not succeed 
in convincing even enough business men to get the sup- 
port from business that they need for the solution of 
the railroad problem under private ownership. Most 
business men, like most other people, believe what they 
want to believe regarding most matters. Many of them 
for their own selfish reasons, want to believe, and 
therefore do believe, that the present condition of the 
railroads is not as bad as represented by their spokes- 
men; and that, anyway, it is not as largely due to gov- 
ernment policies favoring the competitors of the rail- 
ways as railway spokesmen represent. 


Who Will Believe Business? 


Those carrying on or advocating increased public 
relations acfivities by other industries may well ponder 
these facts. When so many business men will not 
believe what spokesmen of the railroads tell them re- 
garding railroad conditions and the railroad problem, 
why expect farmers and working men to believe what 
spokesmen of business in general say about business and 
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its problems and in defense of the “American system” ? 
And if labor and the farmers cannot be educated and 
influenced by public relations activities on behalf of 
business, why carry them on? 

Spokesmen of other industries are prone ‘to imply or 
charge that the present condition of the railroads exists 
because they have been worse managed than other in- 
dustries and that their public relations activities have 
been poorly conducted. Such talk is the patter of 
ignorance or perversity or both. “There are none so 
blind as those who will not see,’—and the very fact 
that men prominent in other industries indulge in such 
patter is the strongest evidence possible of how dif- 
ficult it is going to be for them to carry on effective 
public relations work in behalf of business in general. 
If the good management the railways have had, and the 
efficient public relations work that has been done for 
them, have not been sufficient to enlist almost all busi- 
ness men in support of policies necessary to save private 
ownership of railways, why expect any other public re- 
lations efforts to be sufficient to save the rest of the 
system of free private enterprise? 








As applied to motor fuel taxes, diversion in common use 
is a misnomer and is misleading. To earmark and label 
state revenues or any part thereof—for example, earmark- 
ing motor fuel tax revenue exclusively for highway pur- 
poses—constitutes by the limitation thus imposed a diver- 
sion of State revenues. It is a cardinal rule of sound gov- 
ernmental finance that all tax revenues should properly be 
paid into the general fund of the government and disbursed 
for general expenses and purposes of government. 

It may be observed that the statute which imposes a 
tax on alcoholic beverages is strikingly similar to the 
statute imposing a tax on motor fuel, and both taxes are 
classed as sales taxes. May it not, therefore, be pertinent 
to inquire: If beverage tax revenues were earmarked, for 
what purposes would those revenues be applied? The 
motor fuel users argue that revenues from motor fuel 
taxes should be applied exclusively in the construction and 
maintenance of highways. Applying the same logic, the 
distillers and brewers, as taxpayers, might well argue 
for the application of beverage tax revenues to some pur- 
pose or interest vital to the improvement of their respec- 
tive industries. Who will argue that this revenue should 
be thus applied when it is needed for important essential 
governmental services? 

If earmarking of state revenues is a desirable and justi- 
fiable policy, in what manner and from what source would 
revenues be obtained for non-revenue producing govern- 
mental services, such as education, health, maintenance of 
courts, police, state institutions essential for the health 
and protection of society, and finally for the administra- 
tion of government itself? The theory of earmarking 
thus applied to state revenues is reductio ad absurdum. 
Government and its numerous agencies obviously could not 
function. 

In 1929, a group of sixteen smaller cities reported that 
30 per cent of their police appropriations were traffic ap- 
propriations. ‘The Commission for the Revision of the 
Tax Laws stated in its 1932 report that, if this percentage 
held throughout the state, the motor vehicle was respon- 
sible for about $15,000,000 of police costs per annum. No 
estimate of the proportion of court costs attributable to 
the motor vehicle is known. Street lighting costs, includ- 


From the 1937 Annual Report of the N. Y. State Tax Commission 





An Analysis of the Gas Tax ‘‘Diversion’’ Outcry 


ing traffic lights, have also undergone great expansion 
since the advent of the motor car. * * * The Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles report of accidents for the calendar year 
1937 shows 3,065 persons killed and 106,482 injured by 
automobiles. The right to operate such an engine of 
death as the automobile has proved to be, carries with it 
the responsibility of paying for whatever damage results. 
In persons left destitute or crippled, in property destroyed, 
the total must of necessity be so staggering as to foil all 
attempts at careful computation of the social loss. It ap- 
pears that in this way, if not by pauperizing some owners, 
the automobile has augmented the burden of relief now 
facing all units of government. 

Statistics clearly show that motorists’ contributions in 
taxes have not equaled the total indebtedness incurred for 
their benefit by state and municipal governments. * * * 
(N. B. The Tax Commission included a table which 
showed the total state and Federal taxes on motor fuels, 
lubricating oils and registration fees contrasted with the 
total expenditures for streets and highways by all units 
of government in New York. Total motor revenues from 
1929-37 inclusive amounted to $861,278,000 against total 
expenditures of $1,613,326,000). From the data just pre- 
sented, which, unlike those given by the motorists’ organi- 
zations, are inclusive both of taxes and highway expendi- 
tures, the motorists have received nearly $2 for every $1 
contributed by them. 

A significant fact which complaining motor fuel users 
either fail to consider, or intentionally disregard, is that a 
tax on motor fuel was first imposed in this state in 1929 
and that motor fuel taxes therefore have been a burden 
on the motorists for a very brief period, less than nine 
years. The life of this tax to date is measured by the 
period of the economic depression, during which all tax- 
payers have been obliged to bear a heavy tax burden. It 
may not be inappropriate therefore to inquire as to what 
group of taxpayers bore the burden of expense for con- 
struction and maintenance of highways for thirty years 
prior to 1929, a period during which there was no tax on 
motor fuel consumed in the operation of motor vehicles 
Obviously, this burden was, and even now is, largely borne 
by the owners of real estate. * * * 











Milwaukee All-Welded Flat Cars 


50-ton cars are built on unit-construction principle 
and designed to handle large shipments 


NEW series of approximately 500 all-welded flat 

cars are now undergoing construction in the Mil- 

waukee shops of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific. These cars are 52 ft. 6 in. long over the end 
sills, or 53 ft. 3 in. over the striking castings; have a 
capacity of 50 tons; and weigh approximately 45,600 Ib. 
As in previous car construction programs on the Mil- 
waukee, the principle of unit construction is being carried 
out, while the entire assembly is made on a production 
basis. 

In the development of this flat car, the principal ob- 
jectives have been to adhere to Association of American 
Railroad standards; conform to loading requirements ; 
provide minimum initial and operating costs; and meet, 
as nearly as possible, shippers’ requirements for this class 
of equipment. The unusually large deck, 52 ft. 6 in. long 
by 10 ft. 6 in. wide, is especially advantageous to manu- 
facturers who desire to ship tractors, threshers and sim- 
ilar equipment requiring maximum-width cars. 

The car has been designed from a welding standpoint 
throughout, using ordinary low-carbon steel, and stresses 
have been computed with a relatively high factor of 
safety. Standard mill sections, plates and bars with 
standard mill tolerances are employed and these have a 
definite bearing on cost reduction. 

Owing to the substantial thickness of the plates used 
in the car, it has been necessary to use 4-in. and % ¢-in. 
welding rods except in isolated parts where *4¢-in. 1s 
used. The majority of the welding is intermittent with 
a ratio of 1:1 except in the region of the bolsters. Here, 
continuous welding is carried out using fillets of 1% in. 
Both transformer-type and motor-generator-type weld- 
ing machines are being used. 

In accordance with previous Milwaukee practice in 
building cars, separate jig assemblies for individual parts, 
such as bolsters, cross-bearers, center-sill sections and 
end sills have been adopted wherever possible. These 
fabricated units, progressively advanced on the produc- 
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End cf the Car Showing Brake Staff in Lowered Position 


tion line, are then welded together to make up the final 
integrated steel assembly. In the subsequent positions, 
couplers, draft gears and air-brake equipment are ap- 
plied. The trucks are assembled separately. 


Fabrication of the Principal Structural Units 


The center sills consist of two built-up sections, each 
comprising a web plate (cut to fish-belly shape), one 
upper chord angle and two lower chord angles. [ach 
section is built up on a jig accommodating two, one of 
which is being set up while the other is being welded. 
This gives a high operating factor; i.e., per cent of time 
the are is in operation; and since the majority of the 
welding is in a downhand position, maximum efficiency 
results. The completed sections are delivered by an 
overhead crane direct to the center-sill assembly Jig. 
Here they are welded to a top cover plate while center- 
sill spreaders are welded on, center-filler and_ striking 
castings riveted in place and couplers and draft gears 


Milwaukee 50-Ton Flat Car Just Out of the Shops 
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applied. This jig accommodates two such set-ups to cut 
idle time to a minimum. 

Each side sill consists of a web plate (cut to fish-belly 
shape), one lower chord angle and a top cover plate. 
These are welded together on a jig built to take two such 
assemblies, and the 15 stake pockets are then welded to 
each sill. 

Each end sill is composed of two channels which, in 
turn, are welded to a cover plate. This is accomplished 
in a revolving jig so that all welding is positioned. Grab 
irons, uncoupling castings and hand brakes are riveted 
on by means of a power riveter before the two parts are 
welded to the cover plate. This eliminates hand riveting 
and adds to the general efficiency. Separate jigs for the 
A and the B end sill are provided. 

The bolster center-filler casting is a built-up, welded 
assembly, in which the center-plate casting is welded in 
place by means of tie-plates which, in turn, are welded to 
the forged bolster spider sides. This is likewise accom- 
plished in a revolving jig. 

The cross-bearers are web plates welded to top and 


The Barber Type S-2 Stabilized 
Truck, Using Bettendorf Side 
Frames and Bolster 


bottom cover plates. Each cross-bearer is assembled in 
two units on a specially constructed table. One unii 
consists of a continuous top cover plate, web plate and 
bottom cover plate while the other has the web plate 
and bottom cover plate only. In the final assembly the 


top cover plate passes through slots in the center-sill ° 


web plates and is welded in place. The bottom cover 
plates are welded directly to the center sills and, in 
order to make them continuous, a tie-plate is welded 
to the center sills across the lower chord angles. 

Each bolster consists of two web plates, one top cover 
plate and one bottom cover plate. Between the web platcs 
and welded to the bottom cover plate is the H-beam or 
side-bearing brace. A top cover plate is applied in 


the main assembly jig. Two revolving bolster jigs are 
used, 


Assembly of Units to Form the Completed Car 


All individual units, having been manufactured, are 
taken to an assembly jig. The completed center sill is 
set up with the bolsters, cross-bearers, cross-ties, end 
sills and side sills and these parts are welded together 
into a single unit. During the welding operation, the side 
sills are held in place by means of eight air cylinders— 
four on each side of the assembly jig. 
frame, which is in an upside-down position, is then 
moved to the next jig where the piping and air-brake 
Parts are applied. 


The unit under- . 
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After the welds have been peened and brushed, the 
car is placed right-side-up; put on trucks, and shunted 
into the paint booth for the initial priming coat. The 
latter is a quick drying paint with chromate base. From 
the paint booth, the car is moved to the adjacent track 
where car cement, on surfaces having metal and wood 
contact, floor stringers are boards are applied. 

Select common fir is used for floor and stringers, while 
rough lumber 3 in. by 10 in., with milling sufficient only 
to surface and square the boards, is used for the flooring. 
To hold the latter in place there are six /2-in. flat head 
carriage bolts and four No. 4, 5%-in. long steel wire nails 
per board. After the floors are applied, the cars are 
moved to the spray booth where they receive two coats 
of quick-drying freight-car paint. The final operation is 
application of the stencils and a rigid inspection of all 
parts. 

In addition to the usual forged parts manufactured at 
Milwaukee shops, the following are also locally made: 


spring planks, spring plates, brake beams, wheels, brake 
shoes, thrust plates and brake-lever badge plates. The 





taper section of the web plates on side and center sills is 
shaped by the use of a portable motor-driven oxy-acety- 
lene cutting machine. The chord angles are cold-formed 
in a press. 


Partial List of Equ’'-ment Used on New Milwaukee 50-Ton Flat Cars 


Fite WOOUOS h6 oie iis bees. 0s Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilme 
ing, Pa. 
Brake-beam safety stp ort Chicago Railway Equipment ¢ Chi 
cago 
Superior Hand Brake Co., Chi 


Hand brakes 


Bottom-rod support Chicazo Railway Equipment ¢ Chi 


cago 
A.A.R. Type E rotary cou le’s .. Buckeve Steel Castings Co., Col 
Ohio 
Coupler release riztging .... Standard Railway Equipment Mfg. Co.. 
Chicago 
Cast-stee] coup'er yokes Buckeve Steel Castings Co., ( 
Ohio 


Defect-cvr 1 hel’ 1 
Draft gears 


Apex Railway Products Co., Chicag 
“ardwell Westinghouse Co., Chicagi 
bP i Equipment Co., New York 
Edgewater Steel Co. Pittsburgh, Pa 
National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
\V. H. Miner, Inc., Chicag« 
olley Wood Products Corp., Chicag 
‘fotor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mict 


“fagnus Metal Corp., Chicag: 


Dust guard and clo rr> 
Journal-box lids 
Journal brasses . 
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A Close-Up View of the Main Stores Building, 180 Ft. Long by 40 Ft. Wide 


New Union Pacific Storehouse 
Has Effective F'eatures 


Well laid out unit at North Platte, Neb., of pre-fabricated steel construc- 
tion, has fully insulated walls and ceiling 


HE Union Pacific recently completed new stores 

: department facilities at its engine terminal at North 

Platte, Neb., including a large concrete platform 
area and a sizable steel-faced, fully insulated, one-story 
stores building, which are of particular interest because 
of their extent and the high utilitarian value secured at 
a relatively small capital outlay. It is also of interest 
to note that, through the type of construction employed, 
the facilities were made available in a minimum of time, 
the main stores building, which is 180 ft. long by 40 ft. 
wide, having been completed, above its platform level, 
and made ready for occupancy in approximately two 
weeks’ time. 

The new facilities are located near the 28-stall engine- 
house and directly opposite the new 228-ft. by 95 ft. ma- 
chine shop constructed in 1936. They include primarily 
a car floor-level concrete platform 405 ft. long by 50 ft. 
wide, with a ramp to the ground level at each end; the 
new stores building, 180 ft. long by 40 ft. wide, provided 
with suitable office space and modern material racks ; two 
smaller one-story buildings, isolated from the main build- 
ing, for the storage of inflammable materials; a large 
number of exterior material racks, bins and platforms for 
the storing of various materials and parts in the open; 
and a six-ton platform scale, for such weighing as may 
be necessary in connection with the stores department 
work. These facilities are all served by a new service 
track, extending along one side of the elevated platform. 

In the arrangement of facilities, the storehouse is lo- 
cated toward the east end and the south side of the plat- 
form, providing an open platform area 10 ft. wide on its 
east end, and along its north face which fronts on the 
service track. The smaller stores buildings, approxi- 
mately 16 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, are, because of the char- 
acter of their occupancy, located at the extreme west end 


of the platform, the space between these buildings and 
the main storehouse being occupied by material racks 
and the platform scale. Many of the heavier materials 
kept at the storehouse, including steel plates and bars, 
tires and boiler tubes, are stored in the open on the side 
of the service track opposite the long stores platform, 
where an area was cleared and provided with suitable 
racks and platforms for this purpose. These racks and 
platforms are constructed largely of scrap rail and tim- 
ber, supported on pre-cast concrete footings or piers. 

The main material platform has a 6-in. concrete deck, 
which rests on a compacted gravel fill, retained on the 
sides and ends by 12-in. concrete face walls. The stores 
building is of the pre-fabricated or industrial type, with 
a bolted structural steel frame and a double-pitched roof 
which spans the floor area without obstruction. Along 
its south side, it is carried by the platform wall, while 
on its other three sides it is supported on its own con- 
tinuous concrete footing, carried down through the plat- 
form level. 

The wall enclosures of the building are of Ferroclad 
structural panels, with practically continuous sections ol 
fixed or ventilating sash near the top, except for such 
areas as are occupied by doors. The roof, on the other 
hand, has a Ferrobord steel deck, provided with standard 
built-up roofing. A feature of the exterior walls and 
roof is the fact that they are insulated against heat trans- 
mission, which is of particular importance in the vicinity 
of North Platte, where extremely low temperatures pre- 
vail during a considerable part of the winter. 

The Ferroclad wall panels, which are 4 ft. wide, are 
rigid structural panels of fibre board insulation faced om 
both sides with galvanized steel sheets cemented firmly to 
the insulating core. These panels, which are 1 in. thick, 
are said to have an insulating value equal to approxt 
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General Floor Plan of the New Storehouse at North Platte, Neb. 


mately 15 in. of brick or 25 in. of concrete. They are set 
up vertically, and are supported at both top and bottom, 
and at all vertical joints, by light structural members 
of the building. All vertical joints are covered on the 
exterior side by continuous pressed metal caps, secured 
to the structural wall-supporting members by means of 
bolts which extend between adjacent panels. All of the 
window sash throughout the building are of steel, those in 
the storeroom area being of the 6-light type, equipped 
with mechanical operating devices, while those in the 
office area are of the 12-light type and provided with 
hand-operating devices. The exterior doors of the build- 
ing, of which there are four, single or double, are of steel 
construction, and, like the wall panels, are insulated 
against heat transmission. 

The Ferrobord roof deck employed is a pre-fabricated 
type of deck consisting of light-weight, channel-like inter- 
locking units, made up from 20-gage galvanized sheets. 
These units, which are 1% in. deep, and which provide 
a smooth top surface as laid, are, in the North Platte 
storehouse construction, covered with 1-in. sheets of cane 
fibre insulation, which are, in turn, water- and weather- 
proofed with a built-up roof covering. Thus, the entire 
building, while of light-weight construction, with thin 
walls and roof deck, is not only strong structurally and 
weather-tight, but also affords high resistance to heat 
losses during the winter months. 

Within the storehouse, the entire floor area is occupied 
by material racks, except at the west end where parti- 
tioned areas are given over to an office and toilet and 
locker rooms. The office area, approximately 40 ft. long 
by 12 ft. wide, provides adequate room for the clerical 
forces at the store, and has a finished interior, including 
a ceiling suspended from the roof trusses. The locker 
room is 22 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, while the connecting 
toilet room is approximately 12 ft. by 7 ft. 

Within the warehouse area there are a total of 40 
multiple-bin material racks, in addition to a number of 
special cabinets and two receiving counters located on the 
track side. The material racks, all of which are of steel 


construction, are each 16 ft. long by 3 ft. deep, open on 
both sides, and are arranged in rows on each side of a 
6'4-ft. aisle, longitudinally through the center of the 
building. The spacing between individual racks on each 
side of the building is approximately 42 in., affording 
adequate space for lighting and ready access to the indi- 
vidual bins or shelves. A feature of the rack facilities 
provided is that compressed air, furnished by the terminal 
power house, is piped along both sides of the building, 
adjacent to the ends of all of the racks, whereby they can 
be blown free of any accumulated dust or dirt. 

Daylighting within the building is afforded by the lib- 
eral areas of sash along the wall faces, while — illumi- 
nation is provided by both ceiling lights and drop-cord 
fixtures between adjacent racks. The electric wiring 
system throughout the building is sectionalized, so that, 
while adequate illumitation can be afforded at any point 
desired, the over-all lighting current costs can be kept to 
a minimum. 

Heating within the warehouse area is provided by 
means of eight unit-type heaters suspended from the roof 
trusses at strategic points, while heating within the office, 
toilet and locker room areas is prov ided by means of 
wall-type radiators. Steam for the heating system 
throughout is provided by the power plant at the terminal. 

The only special material handling equipment within 
the storehouse is a 500-lb., hand-operated traveling crane, 
which is located at one end of the building where heavier 
parts are stored and handled. This crane, with a 35-ft. 
runway, is effective over an area of approximately 750 
sq. ft., including a 35-ft. section of the center trucking 
aisle. 

A feature of interest in connection with the new store- 
house is that, employing only a relatively small force, 
the main building was completely erected, above its foun- 
dation and floor level, including its insulated, water- 
proofed roof deck, in 10 working days. The total cost 


of the improvements, which were carried out under the 
direction of B. H. Prater, chief engineer, was approxi- 


mately $55,000. 





New Stores Facilities, From the Far End of the Open Storage Platform. Small Buildings at the Left Foreground 
Are for the Storage of Inflammable Materials 











J. L. Beven Elected President I. C. 


L. A. Downs named chairman of the board after forty-two years 
service with this road and its subsidiary 





J. L. Beven 
President, Illinois Central 


N December 14 John L. Beven, senior vice-prest- 

dent of the Illinois Central System, was elected 

president to succeed Lawrence A. Downs, and 
Mr. Downs was elected chairman of the board. 

Mr. Beven is the second president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral to rise from the ranks on the railroad, Mr. Downs 
having been the first. Mr. Downs’ employment by the 
railroad covers a period of 42 years, while Mr. Beven’s 
covers a period of 39 vears. Mr. Downs had been presi- 
dent since 1926, and Mr. Beven, as senior vice-president, 
has been his “right-hand man” since 1931. 

The Illinois Central has a long: record of efficiency and 
public-spirited management, and never has that record 
been better than during recent years. All railroads have 
been hard-hit by the long depression, but the Illinois 
Central has been harder-hit than most of them, and keep- 
ing it in a solvent condition while maintaining its service 
has required the very efficient operation that it has had. 
No figures could illustrate more strikingly what has been 
accomplished than those regarding its operating and 
financial results during the last two years. In the first 
ten months of 1937 its gross earnings were $95,041,000, 
and-in the first ten months of 1938 they were $86,691,- 
O00, a decline of $8,350,000. In the first ten months of 
1937 its operating expenses were $73,474,000, and in the 
first ten months of 1938 were $63,516,000, a reduction 
of $9,958,000. To have reduced operating expenses 
more than gross earnings declined in a year of almost 
unprecedented business recession was a very real achieve- 
ment. 


L. A. Downs 
Chairman of the Board, Illinois Ceniral 


Under the managements of both Charles H. Markham 
and Mr. Downs the Illinois Central has been notable for 
the unusual and successful attention given to relations 
with both the public and employees. Mr. Beven has 
been a strong believer in and promoter of these activi- 
ties, and undoubtedly under his presidency they will be 
fully maintained. 


Lawrence A. Downs 


Mr. Downs was born at Greencastle, Ind. Following 
graduation from Purdue University, he was employed 
for a short time on the Vandalia Railroad, now part ol 
the Pennsylvania. In 1896 he joined the engineering 
corps of the Illinois Central at Chicago. Six months 
after he came to the Illinois Central he was promoted 
from rodman to instrumentman, and the next year, 1897, 
he was appointed assistant engineer. A year later, at 
the age of 26, he was made roadmaster in charge of the 
maintenance of tracks and structures on an operating 
division. He served nine years as roadmmaster at La 
Salle, Il., Louisville, Ky., New Orleans, La., Clinton, 
Ill., and Chicago. In 1907 he was promoted to assistant 
chief engineer maintenance of way for the entire system. 

In 1910 Mr. Downs asked to be transferred from the 
engineering department to the transportation department 
and was appointed division superintendent at Fort 
Dodge, Ia. He later served as division superintendent at 
Dubuque, Ia., and Louisville, Ky. In 1914 he was pro- 
moted to general superintendent of Southern Lines at 
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New Orleans. Two years later he was transferred to 
Chicago as general superintendent of Northern Lines. 
In 1919 he was appointed assistant general manager. 

In 1920 Mr. Downs was elected vice-president and 
general manager of the Illinois Central-owned Central 
of Georgia Railway and moved to Savannah, Ga. In 
1924 he succeeded to the presidency of the Central of 
Georgia Railway and of the Ocean Steamship Company 
of Savannah. He returned to the parent company on his 
election to succeed C. H. Markham as president of the 
Illinois Central System in 1926. 

Mr. Downs is a charter member and past president 
of the American Railway Engineering Association and 
is a member of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
He is a director of the Continental [linois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago and the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., and is trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York and of Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology at Chicago. He is president of the Indiana So- 
ciety of Chicago and is a member of the Sovereign Mili- 
tary Order of the Knights of Malta. He is a member of 
the national executive committee of Sigma Chi fraternity. 
In 1929 Mr. Downs received the honorary degree of 
doctor of engineering from Purdue University, and in 
1931 he received the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from Centenary College of Louisiana. 


John L. Beven 


Mr. Beven started to work for the Illinois Central at 
the age of 12 as messenger in the local freight office at 
New Orleans. He was born at McComb, Miss., in a 
house that was owned by the Illinois Central and rented 
by his father, William Beven, who was an Illinois Cen- 
tral locomotive engineer between McComb and New Or- 
leans. His father worked for the Illinois Central for 
fifty-two years. 

From his start as messenger in the local freight office 
at New Orleans, the future president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral held various office positions until 1912, when he was 
appointed chief clerk to the superintendent at McComb. 
Later he was chief clerk to the general superintendent at 
New Orleans, and among the general superintendents for 
whom he worked as chief clerk was Mr. Downs. 

In 1915 Mr. Beven was appointed trainmaster on the 
Louisiana division at McComb, and in 1916 he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the New Orleans terminal 
divisions, becoming division superintendent at the age of 
29 years. In 1918 he was temporarily assigned to the 
United States Railroad Administration, first at Atlanta, 
Ga., later at Philadelphia, and then was appointed assist- 
ant to the federal manager of the Illinois Central at Chi- 
cago. In 1920 he was advanced to the position of assist- 
ant to the senior vice-president ; in 1923 to the position 
of assistant to the president; in 1925 to vice-president, 
and in 1931 to senior vice-president. 

Mr. Beven is chairman of the board of the Madison 
Coal Corporation and of the Peoria & Pekin Union Rail- 
way. He is president of the Chicago & Illinois Western 
Railroad and is director of the Central of Georgia Rail- 


sp and of the Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Ouis, 


A 44-PAGE BOOKLET DESCRIBING FAST FREIGHT SERVICES in full 
has recently been issued by the London & North Eastern (Great 
Britain) which contains diagrams illustrating areas covered and 
tables listing the number of fast freight trains, their running 
times and hours of delivery. Special details of the main serv- 


ices between London and the north of England and Scotland are 
also given. 
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T. & P. Operates 
Trucks Safely 


HE Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Company, 

like many other highway subsidiaries of the rail- 

ways, is establishing an excellent safety record in 
operating its trucks. In more than 3,500,000 miles of 
truck operation by the transport company there have been 
no injuries to persons, and only a few accidents involving 
minor property damage. On the T. & P., as on the other 
lines, this has been brought about by the application to 
truck operation of the same principles that have resulted 
in the excellent safety record in railway operations for 
years, with, of course, certain changes to adapt the sys- 
tem to highway operations. 

Safety work for the transport company is in charge 
of a supervisor who serves the same functions as the 
safety superintendent on the railway. In addition to the 
customary talks on safety, and the reviews of highway 
accidents occurring elsewhere to bring out dangerous 
practices to be avoided on the T. & P., each driver is 
provided with a book of rules. This book is concise 
but complete and the truck drivers are as familiar with 
its contents as are railway employees with their book of 
rules. In fact, the general rules of the two books are 
quite similar, including an exact duplicate of Rule G. 
The officers of the transport company supervise this 
closely and conduct frequent tests and examinations 
among the drivers to make sure that they are familiar 
with every phase of the rules. No new driver is per- 
mitted to start his student trips until he has passed a 
complete rules examination. 

While the transport company has an efficient me- 
chanical, servicing and garage department, a further 
check to insure that the equipment is in first class 
shape is provided by a number of rules requiring the 
driver to assure himself of the proper condition of his 
truck before starting on each run. These rules have 

articular reference to brake inspection, checking all 
ights, seeing that trailer connections and brakes are fully 
operative, and the proper distribution of the load so that 
the driver’s view is not obstructed. 

Included also among the 125 operating rules are com- 
plete instructions regarding the operation of the trucks 
on the highways, in which safe running and road cour- 
tesy are stressed and speeding and other dangerous prac- 
tices are specifically forbidden, even when, because of 
weather conditions and other causes, the driver has fallen 
behind on his schedule. Maintenance of schedules is con- 
sidered desirable, and the T. & P. has a good record in 
this respect, but safety considerations always come first. 

Since employee solicitation has been most successful 
in securing traffic for the transport company since its in- 
ception, the book of rules also contains complete instruc- 
tions in this regard, as well as a line-up for handling way- 
bills and making collections. The proper stowing of 
freight is also dealt with in detail, both from the stand- 
point of efficient loading and unloading in station order 
and the avoidance of damage to the freight or injury 
to the employees handling it. 

By making safety and courtesy the prime considera- 
tions, and by selecting drivers who will familiarize them- 
selves with and follow the comprehensive rules, the com- 
pany has established its safety record. It has avoided in- 
curring the ill-will of other persons using the highways, 
many of whom are shippers and receivers of freight ; and, 
by obeying scrupulously all the rules of towns through 
which the trucks pass, it has created confidence in its em- 
ployees among townspeople who are customers of the 
transport company and the railway as well. 











Collision Effects on Lightweight 
Coaches 


Bureau of Safety report of Tortuga, Calif., wreck analyzes damage distri- 
bution in trains of mixed heavy and light rolling stock 


HEAD-ON collision between two passenger 
A trains which occurred on September 2, 1938, on 

the Southern Pacific at Tortuga, Calif., has at- 
tracted an unusual amount of attention because of its 
effect on certain cars of lightweight alloy-steel construc- 
tion in each of the two passenger trains involved. The 
report of the director of the Bureau of Safety of the 
investigation of this accident, which has been issued 
under date of December 2, deals with this aspect of 
the accident as well as with the circumstances relating 
to its cause. In the following summary of the report 
the portions dealing with the damage to the rolling stock 
are extracted in full. 

The accident was a head-on collision between two 
passenger trains, No. 44 eastbound, which was standing 
on a siding, and No. 5 westbound, which entered the 
siding at between 30 and 40 miles an hour when the 
switch was thrown directly in front of the approaching 
train. The accident resulted in the death of eight passen- 
gers and three employees and in the injury of 132 pas- 
sengers, three railway mail clerks, three Pullman em- 
ployees and one train-service employee. 


Description of the Accident 


Train No. 44, the eastbound passenger train known 
as “The Californian,” which was standing on the siding 
at the time of the accident, consisted of two baggage 
cars, four chair cars, one diner, three Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars, and one lounge car, in the order named, 
of standard all-steel construction, except the third, fourth 
and fifth cars which were constructed of Cor-Ten and 
stainless steel and were so-called lightweight streamline 
cars, hauled by engine 4304. Train No. 5, the west- 
bound passenger train known as “The Argonaut,” con- 
sisted of one combination mail and baggage car, one 
baggage car, one coach, two chair cars, one Pullman 
tourist sleeping car, one diner, one lounge car, five Pull- 
man sleeping cars, and one business car, in the order 
named, of standard all-steel construction, except the 
fourth car which was a so-called lightweight streamline 
car constructed of Cor-Ten and stainless steel, hauled 
by engine 4362. 

No. 44 was shoved westward approximately 88 ft. by 
the impact; the locomotive was practically demolished 
and stopped on its left side and about 20 ft. north of the 
north rail; the tender stopped on its left side, badly 
damaged, attached to and behind the locomotive. The first 
and second cars, coupled together, were derailed and 
stopped upright on the siding; the front end of the first 
car was telescoped a distance of about 3 ft. by the rear of 
the tender and it stopped at a point 20 ft. west thereof ; 
the rear end of the second car stopped on the transom 
of the third car. S. P. 2418, the third car, and the front 
car of an articulated two-car unit, was derailed and 
stopped upright and in line with the siding; the front 
end was telescoped a distance of 18 ft. by the rear end 
of the second car; the superstructure of the front end, 


/ 


containing 16 seats, was demolished. All of the passen- 
gers killed were in this car. S. P. 2419, the rear car of 
this unit, and the other larger cars were neither derailed 
nor damaged. 

The locomotive of No. 5 was practically demolished 
and stopped on its right side on the siding at an angle 
of about 45 deg. thereto, with its rear end fouling the 
main track and the front end about 10 ft. from the 
front end of the locomotive of No. 44; the tender and 
the first car stopped on their right and left sides, re- 
spectively, north of the track, next to and parallel with 
the locomotive; both were badly damaged. The second 
car, T. N. O. 608, passed the first car and the tender 
and stopped upright on the siding with its front end 
telescoped a distance of 18 ft. and against the over- 
turned locomotive. The rear end of the third car and 
the front end of the fourth car, S. P. 2438, buckled to 
the south and stopped on their left sides at an angle of 
about 45 deg. to the main track, with their north ends 
adjacent to the rear end of the second car and their 
greater portions lying on the south side of the roadbed: 
the third car was badly damaged and the fourth car was 
demolished. The head end of the fifth car was forced 
to the north, and stopped upright adjacent to and 
parallel with the fourth car; it was badly damaged. 
Both trucks of the sixth car and the leading truck of 
the seventh car were derailed; these cars stopped in up- 
right positions and remained coupled to the remaining 
seven cars which were neither derailed nor damaged. 

The employees killed were the engineman and the 
fireman of No. 5 and the fireman of No. 44; the em- 
ployee injured was the head brakeman of No. 5. 


Summary of the Evidence 


Engineer of Car Construction Dailey of the Southern 
Pacific Company, stated that he was fairly familiar with 
the construction of the lightweight streamline equip- 
ment involved in this accident, having been at the car 
works when these cars were built. He said that the 
chief engineer of the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company said they met all the strength require- 
ments of the Post Office Department specifications, the 
underframe being designed for a buffing strength ot 
400,000 Ib. He stated there was no denying the fact 
that the lightweight cars suffered greater damage than 
the regular equipment in the accident, but he could offer 
no explanation for it as they have been operating for 
years in the same service without any trouble, but had 
never had an accident test of this kind before. He 
thought the Pullman Company made a test of a section 
of an underframe at its plant about November and that 
they may have a record of it showing a test of 1,009, 
lb. applied to the center sills, which seemed to provide 
a good factor of safety. 

He stated the underframe stood the accident very 
well although it cracked, but the superstructure did not 
stand it so well. His opinion was that R. I. car 4120 
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jumped up above the coupling when its center-plate 
rivets sheared so that it telescoped the lightweight car 
2418. The car body, the roof, underframe and the truss 
construction are of Cor-Ten steel; the lightweight equip- 
ment suffered more damage in both trains than did the 
conventional equipment, and lightweight car 2438 in 
train No. 5 was the only car damaged beyond repair ; 
all the passengers killed were in lightweight car 2418, 
and he thought that if the superstructure had stood the 
shock as well as the center sills there would have been 
considerably less damage and probably no fatalities. It 
was his opinion that had car 2418 been of open-hearth 
steel, standard construction, it would have telescoped 
just as far and as badly and the loss of life would have 
been as great. However, he also stated that in his 
opinion Cor-Ten steel, being much harder than open- 
hearth steel, its shearing value would probably be less 
than open-hearth, and stated that this was demonstrated 
by some of the other cars where the open-hearth end 
posts bent back but did not break, while on car 2418 the 
Cor-Ten end posts were sheared off. It was his opinion 
that end posts of open-hearth steel would have better 
resisted shearing. 

He stated that he intended to give further considera- 
tion to lightweight cars and discuss their construction 
with his superiors; and also that the chief engineer of 
the Pullman Company had advised him he was going 
to give these matters further study. He said the use 
of open-hearth steel for center sills, and also for end 
posts to comply with the Post Office Department speci- 
fications, is being seriously considered, as well as the 
possibility of applying a plate from the corner post to 
the bolster, from the side sills to the belt rails, and 
welding this plate to the frame construction. He said 
he was still of the opinion that it is safe to operate light- 
weight cars in association with conventional steel cars 
and that he did not think it necessary to have them 
placed at the rear of conventional equipment. 

Master Car Repairer Peek stated that he heard the 
statements of the engineer of car construction and agreed 
with them from a practical standpoint. 

According to the carrier’s specifications of these so- 
called lightweight cars, the car structure in general, in- 
cluding underframes, side framing, end and roof fram- 
ing, etc., were fabricated of high-tensile alloy steel of 
self-supporting, welded construction as developed by the 
Pullman Company ; the yield point specified for this steel 
being a minimum of 50,000 Ib. per sq. in. and the ulti- 
mate strength a minimum of 75,000 lb. per sq. in.; the 
cars were sheathed with corrugated stainless steel. The 
specifications provide for buffing stresses of 400,000 Ib. 
at the draft gear without the use of buffers. The weight 
shown in records for articulated cars 2418 and 2419 is 
86,770 Ib. and 86,150 Ib., respectively, and for unit cars 
Nos. 2436 and 2438, having two trucks each, it is 104,- 
500 Ib. and 104,700 Ib., respectively. 

In the table is a statement of damage to equipment as 
reported by the carrier. 

Southern Pacific lightweight-cars 2418 and 2438 were 
built in May, 1937, by the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company. Records secured from this com- 
pany show that in October, 1936, tests were made of a 
section of a Cor-Ten steel underframe which was dupli- 
cate of that used on the Southern Pacific streamline 
cars involved in the accident. The section was 8 ft. % 
in. in length, which represents the greatest unsupported 
span which occurs at the center of the car, the cross- 
sectional area being 18.883 sq. in. The test was made 
Ina wheel press, extensometers being applied at several 
points on the center-sill section. Actual extensometer 
stress readings were made up to 900,000 Ib., at which 
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point the instrument readings were discontinued, but 
calculated stresses were applied up to 1,000,000 Ib. pres- 
sure, at which point it was apparent that the yield point 
had been reached. The same section of underframe 





Damage to Cars and Locomotives in Trains No. 5 and No. 44 


WEstTBouND No. 5 (Movinc—14 Cars) 
Estimated 


Position in train No. damage 
MN i ost shores tere ihre na ore Srvc ial gukciaeconeiia. safe aaa 4362 $50,000 
Se ee eee ree 5126 8,000 
SOOORG. CAS, DUNNE. 2. 0E Ils 8s keies se sistwceees 608 4.500 
pe ee ae a Se ee eee 401 5,000 
Fourth car, streamline chair (lightweight) ........ 2438 60,000 


yg ae ee ee eee 2534 1,500 
WO Gamage Geek GE RED COP oie ccc eecccreees - 
$129,000 


Eastnrounp No. 44—(Stranpinc—11 Cars) 


oe er a ee ee ae eee 4304 $50,000 
Fiest car, tbagwage, Rock Yaland «.............0.0.00% 4129 2,000 
Second car, baggage, Rock Island ............... 4120 3,500 
DRiCG Cal GOTTICTIMIED CREIT) oocis cece. ee cscees 2418 40,000 
ee eee 2419 None 
Fifth car (lightweight) eee 2436 None 


No damage back of third car se RRR aE 


Total, both trains 





was subjected to a test made by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at Wilmington, Del., about February, 1937, and 
withstood a pressure of 920,000 Ib. before any sign of 
failure or distortion appeared. 

Chief Engineer Parke of the Pullman Company also 
referred to another test of this same type of car made 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad in connection with the 
construction of cars of the same type for their service. 
For this purpose the Pullman Company furnished a com- 
plete skeleton car frame, without interior finish, win- 
dows, etc., and the test was made in February, 1938, 
at Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania. The actual full- 
size car frame was subjected to a longitudinal com- 
pression test and the report covering this test shows that 
the center sills began to spread just back of the draft 
casting when a pressure of 395,000 Ib. was indicated by 
the hydraulic gage, or at a pressure of 370,000 lb. as 
indicated by Brinell. The test was stopped at this point 
and a plate %4¢ in. by 22% in. by 25%.@ in. was applied 
to the bottom of the sill, after which the test was con- 
tinued up to a pressure of 909,000 Ib. on the hydraulic 
gage. The report shows that the draft casting failed at 
882,000 Ib. and the center sill cracked at 909,000 Ib. 


Discussion 


The investigation disclosed that all of the fatalities to 
passengers occurred in the third car of No. 44, which 
car was the forward section of a two-car articulated unit 
of lightweight streamline design. The car was tele- 
scoped a distance of 18 ft., or slightly more than one- 
fourth of its total length, sustaining far more serious 
damage than either of the two cars ahead of it. In No. 
5, the car which sustained the greatest damage was the 
fourth car, which was practically demolished and which 
was likewise a lightweight, streamline car. 

In both of the trains involved in this accident ‘these 
lightweight cars were being operated in association with 
heavy, all-steel, standard equipment, the lightweight cars 
being the third, fourth and fifth cars in the 1l-car east- 
bound train, and the fourth car in the westbound 14-car 
train. All other cars in each of the two trains were of 
heavy, all-steel, standard type, thus placing the light- 
weight cars between the standard cars and ahead of the 
heavier diners, lounge cars and sleepers. 

Obviously, in the collision, the most violent impact 
occurred between the two locomotives, which were prac- 
tically demolished and a great amount of the destructive 
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shock was thus dissipated. The destructive shock then 
progressed backward, carrying to the fifth car in No. 5 
and to the third car in No. 44, there being no damage 
to equipment in either train back of these points. There 
was considerable damage to the forward standard cars in 
each train, further dissipating the destructive force, but 
the first lightweight car in each train suffered the great- 
est damage. It is evident that the collapse of these cars 
turther absorbed the destructive shock to such an extent 
that but little damage occurred beyond them. 

The statement of the damage to equipment discloses 
that of the total of $124,500 estimated damage to cars, 
$100,000 or 80 per cent of the total amount was on light- 
weight cars which constituted only 16 per cent of the 
total number of cars involved. The 21 standard cars, 
constituting 84 per cent of the total cars involved, suf- 
fered only $24,500 damage, or 20 per cent of the total 
amount. Considering only the eight cars within the 
zone of actual damage at the forward end of each train, 
the six standard cars in this zone suffered $24,500 dam- 
age or an average of $6,083 per car, while the two light- 
weight cars in the same zone averaged $50,000 damage 
per car. 

The evidence indicates that no tests were made by the 
Southern Pacific as to the strength and stability of these 
lightweight cars as compared with the heavy steel cars 
of standard designs with which they were associated in 
trains. Apparently the cars were accepted from the 
manufacturer with the understanding that they met the 
requirements of Post Office Department specifications 
for railway mail cars, and that the underframes were 
designed to withstand buffing stresses of 400,000 Ib. 
The Postal Department specifications require a safety 
factor of two in the calculation of buffing stresses, fixing 
the minimum for actual failure due to buffing shocks at 
800,000 Ib. It appears from the records that the manu- 
facturer relied upon calculations and the result of two 
tests made with an eight-foot section of the underframe 
in the matter of buffing strength, rather than on any test 
with a complete car structure. A few months subse- 
quent to the construction of the Southern Pacific cars 
involved in this accident, tests were made by another 
carrier of the same type of car, using a complete under- 
frame with skeleton car body, furnished for the purpose 
by the same manufacturer, and in these tests the center 
sills began to spread at 395,000 Ib. pressure; a reinforc- 
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ing plate was then applied, and pressure was then in- 
creased to approximately 900,000 Ib. before failure oc- 
curred. It does not appear that a similar reinforcing 
plate was applied to the Southern Pacific cars. 

During the development in recent years of the so- 
called lightweight, streamline equipment for passenger 
train service, the Bureau of Safety has on various oc- 
casions, stressed the necessity for maintaining that high 
degree of safety which has been developed by years of 
experience in steel passenger-car construction. In. the 
annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1936, in 
referring to streamline, lightweight cars, the following 
statement was made: “Equipment of this type must be 
considered as being still in the experimental stage. As 
yet there is no case on record where a train of this type 
has been involved in a serious collision or derailment of 
such character as to furnish data relative to its ability 
to withstand impact shocks and tearing and shearing 
stresses. 

The accident here under investigation constitutes the 
first demonstration of the ability of such equipment to 
withstand impact shocks of a major collision ; what would 
have occurred had either train been made up entirely of 
standard equipment or lightweight equipment is a matter 
of mere conjecture or speculation. The results of this 
accident raise a grave doubt whether the operation of 
such lightweight cars between or ahead of heavy, all-steel 
cars of standard design should be permitted until their 
ability to withstand shocks with equal safety has been 
proved by appropriate tests; furthermore, the effect of 
operating cars without buffers in association with cars 
having buffers also should be given careful consideration. 


Conclusion 


This accident was caused by a switch being opened 
directly in front of an approaching train. 


Recommendation 


It is recommended that railroad officials give serious 
consideration to the discontinuance of operation of so- 
called lightweight cars between or ahead of standard cars 
unless and until the strength of construction has been 
determined by suitable tests to be substantially the same 
as that of other cars with which they are associated. 


* * 
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SOUTHWEST 


CUFT. 2519 


Ballast Car of 70-Ton Capacity Built by the American Car & Foundry Company for the M-K-T 
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Large scale rolling stock dismantling program cuts repair costs 
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en] AND in hand with an improvement program which 

of yH is being financed mostly out of earnings and ex- 

T's tends into all phases of betterment, the Rock 

mn. Island is carrying on a large junking program which is 
eliminating old rail and rolling stock and at the same 
time contributing substantially to the funds from which 
the new work is being financed. In two years the rail- 

ed road has dismantled 5,800 freight cars and, with the 
moderate recovery of scrap prices, is now wrecking 
equipment at the rate of 200 freight cars and 15 loco- 
motives a month—and incidentally getting a good price 
for old car bodies. 

DUS 

s0- ‘ 

sl Busy with Improvements 

= 3esides 20 streamlined passenger cars for new trains, 

” 10 light-weight passenger cars and 350 automobile cars 
purchased with loans and six Diesel-electric power units 
for passenger trains and 37 Diesel-ele¢tric switchers, ac- 
quired under lease, since January, 1936, the railroad has 
installed one snow plow, one pile driver and one business 
car (all purchased this year), and eight automobile in- 

P spection cars. It has remodeled or air conditioned out of 
earnings 97 passenger cars and has built or rebuilt 100 
cabooses, 35 coal and sand cars, 99 automobile cars, 200 
flat cars and 50 stock cars and 400 box cars. It has ap- 
plied cast steel engine and trailer trucks to 3 locomotives 
and roller bearings to 11 locomotives and increased the 
water capacity of 61 tenders from 5,000 to 10,000 gal. 
each. 

During the same period the road took up 150 miles 

of tracks in yards and sidings and 65 miles of branch 
lines, laid 679 miles of new and 319 miles of. second 





hand rail, ballasted 1,415 miles of line, renewed 3,295,000 
crossties and 5,700,000 f. b. m. of switch ties, retired 
555 buildings and painted 617 buildings. It has installed 
586 miles of new automatic block signals, spent approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 in bridge improvement, built seven 
modern coaling stations, erected facilities at five points 
for maintaining new trains, rebuilt or improved seven 
freight houses and depots, electrified 12 engine terminals, 
constructed drop pits, cranes and other facilities or addi- 
Steps in Dismantling Cars tions at eight engine terminals and has important im 
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Above: Steps in Dismantling the Locomotive 


Right: View of Locomotive Dismantling Yard 
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provements in line and grade underway at six locations 
The railroad’s improvement program also included 6% 
grade separations and 48 grade crossing protection proj 
ects and the purchase of 27 roadway machines for trac’ 
work. 


Millions from Scrap 


Improvements require money. The road had far more 
light rail (under 80 lb.) than it could ever use and a 
large accumulation of cars and locomotives which were 
not worth shopping. Scrap prices were high, excellent 
facilities for economical dismantling were available and 
material could be obtained from the old equipment, which 
would otherwise have to be purchased on the rising 
market—hence the decision to supplement improvement 
work with large seale dismantling. In 1937, 3,769 cars 
were dismantled and 60,600 tons of rail were sold. The 
equipment consisted of 1,901 box cars, 812 automobile 
cars, 226 stock cars, 320 coal cars, 8 flat cars, 43 cabooses, 
249 ballast cars and 219 work cars. Approximately 2,513 
cars were demolished at one point. 


Cars Retired in 1937 


Silvis All Points 
I Rie ala ies aia Re NES Rae e Gal eee ate ain 1,161 1,901 
I 3 an lee acai Shel mudd et qoetiall a ‘ 707 812 
SPE RE ae oe ee eee ee ee ae 104 226 
RU © cl ak esa cere teig wc Sra Toc oe atk rea SIR Ea los ee Si 68 320 
ES i ui gg rp nied as Bahia on aa aks ow aw Oa aM eia neers 6 8 
NN he Seracig ator erate ahaa chiding alan ake ere 3 43 
IE ara or ha ala Gla igs arace winwia ee Welw ewIee Okla 217 249 
Re EP ENE Dare COS I ee te ee 23 23 
ME. ibe gde spe enema Raa Saree. we aieeelas Ga 24 210 
WEEE AaWunnecstcnweesdetbensSubbiwkas 513 3,760 


In the 10 months ending October 31, 1938, 2,057 more 
cars were dismantled. 

In the year 1937, $2,577,902 of scrap was sold, in- 
cluding $1,322,558 of miscellaneous scrap, $262,299 of 
scrap wheels and $992,045 of scrap rail. Materials were 
recovered and reconditioned for use for $448,413 less than 
it would have cost to buy new materials of the same kind 
and this material was exclusive of salvage stored for re- 
conditioning. 


Dismantling Centralized 


The dismantling plan has been to bring to Silvis, IIl., all 
condemned locomotives and all condemned cars in rolling 
condition. Chicago, 174 miles distant, is the railroad’s 
best scrap market and Silvis is the location of the general 
store and main shops of the railroad where equipment can 




















‘company material whenever practical. 
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be dismantled and prepared for sale with the least re- 
handling and where recovered material can be prepared 
and redistributed most economically. 

A schedule specifies the maximum expenditure per- 
mitted to put each class and series of equipment in condi- 
tion for first class service at any one shopping. The 
figure is exclusive of wheels, couplers, trucks and body 
bolsters, draft gear and truck parts. Expenditures for 
running repairs are permitted up to 10 per cent of the 
standard maximum. The limit is $50 on some cars, $100 
on other cars and $200 on still other cars, and $2,000 to 
$10,000 on locomotives. A uniform schedule of material 
prices, including shop and stores expense, is prescribed 
for estimating expenditures. Where the cost of repairs 


exceeds the allowable limit the cars are set aside for 
final inspection, following which they are properly labelled 
and placed in the rear of trains for movement to the dis- 
In this movement they are loaded with 


mantling point. 


Car Bodies Go Farming 


Equipment that 
cannot be moved is dismantled locally and the scrap 
shipped to Silvis for further handling. 


Sell Car Bodies 


The territory through which the railroad operates is 
largely agricultural and, from the outset of the dis- 
mantling program, box car bodies in reasonably good 
repair have been in demand, especially by farmers for 
use in building barns and even houses, and also for stor- 
ing grain until the prices return to a parity with the 
Prices guaranteed by the government to farmers who 
subscribed to the government crop control scheme or 
until the government takes the corn in payment of the 
loans. In the case of corn, these loans amount to 50 
cents or more per bushel which is more than $150 more 
Per cur load than the farmers can sell it for at present 
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prices. To meet this demand, the railroad has been sell- 
ing the car bodies at prices ranging from $25 to $50 each 
and disposed of 770 car bodies in this manner in 1938. 
This year the sales at Silvis are made to contractors who 
truck the ready-made building over the highway for 
distances up to 100 miles. 

All condemned box cars reaching Silvis with salable 
bodies are set on tracks in the car repair yard which 
are accessible from the highway. Car repairers, equipped 


with portable acetylene outfits, cut the bodies loose from 
the underframes and strip off grab irons, brake staffs and 
other fastenings. The drivers and helpers of several 
trucks then help each other remove the bodies. They 


raise the bodies off the trucks one at a time, push the 
underframe in the clear and place trailer wheels in posi- 
tion under one end of the car body. A truck is then 
backed crosswise under the other end, and the body 





pulled into the clear, whereupon the truck, equipped with 
a swivel center plate, is swung into position in front of 
the car body and made fast to the tongue of the trailer 
wheels, and the car body is ready for the road. At out- 
lying points, the metal on the bodies is detached and 
loaded by the purchasers, who are usually farmers 


Special Yard for Cars 


In addition to these cars, other cars are set aside and 
the inside sheathing removed for further use by the rail- 
road. All other box cars received at Silvis and all cars 
from which the bodies have been removed at Silvis, are 
switched into the car-dismantling yard where the wood 
bodies are burned and the underframes and trucks are 
reduced to scrap and salvage. 

This yard was previously laid out for storing coal. 
While approximately one-half mile distant by rail from 
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the system’s scrap handling facilities and material stor- 
age yards, it is free from fire hazards and has four spur 
tracks, each approximately 1,000 ft. long, which are ar- 
ranged in pairs so that alternate tracks can be used for 
loading. The yard has approximately 2,000 feet of under- 
ground oxygen and acetylene lines which are connected 
with an overhead extension from the Air-Reduction- 
equipped central distributing plant near the shops. This 





The Crane in the Car Dismantling Yard Operates a 42-in. Magnet 


reduces both the expense of gas and the handling of 
gas cylinders. The yard has a steam locomotive crane 
of 25 tons capacity, operating a 40-ft. boom and a 42-in. 
magnet, also a press for dismounting wheels and two air 
hoists for handling wheels. 

The yard is operated jointly by mechanical and store 
forces. The mechanical forces, in keeping with shop 
craft agreements, perform all dismantling, which in- 
cludes setting off the car bodies and removing couplers, 
brake beams, brake cylinders, brake masts, grab irons, 
etc. Store department forces prepare the scrap for sale 
and recover any reclaimable materials. 

From 10 to 20 cars are demolished at one time. Cars 
with wood bodies are usually set off on the burning track 
in the afternoon and the bodies are burned at night so 
that the metal will cool by the next morning. Most of 
the scrap is reduced to heavy melting steel, which re- 
duces to a minimum the amount of sorting required in 
handling. During the cutting operation the metal from 


bodies, frames and trucks, with the exception of wheels, 
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Storage Yard for Material Recovered from Old Cars 
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is practically all left by the men where it falls. The 
crane operator has the run of one track in each pair and 
when not engaged in setting off cars for burning, alter- 
nately picks up each grade of material and loads it into 
cars. With the magnet it is possible to segregate the 
scrap and to salvage from the scrap with little assistance 
from ground men. 

Cars loaded with scrap are weighed out for direct ship- 
ment on sale orders. Good wheels on axles are loaded 
for direct shipment to outside points while scrap wheels 
on axles are run to the end of one of the tracks where 
the wheels are removed in a press driven by a gasoline 
engine and are then loaded by an air hoist. Where cars 
are dismantled at outside points, the scrap is moved to 
Silvis where it is sorted and prepared for sale in the 
general scrap dock under three 10-ton Gantry cranes. 


Largest Locomotive Dismantling Program 


The program on old locomotives was begun this year 
and includes the sale of some locomotives, while the dis- 
mantling program is the largest undertaken by the road. 
The work is performed on two tracks adjacent to the 
general scrap dock and within reach of the three Gantry 
cranes operating over the scrap dock. Condemned loco- 
motives are set on these tracks two at a time and com- 
pletely reduced without moving them. Employees of the 
mechanical department equipped with torches strip off all 
attachments, remove lagging and motion work and sep- 
arate the cab, boiler, cylinders and frames from the trucks, 
Store forces equipped with torches collect salvagable ma- 
terial, including flues, and reduce the scrap to the best 
grades for sale. 

The number of cars and locomotives to be dismantled 
is determined each month and notices are issued in suf- 
‘ficient time so that all the work can be completed in the 
month stated. Statements of the equipment dismantled 
and of costs are prepared monthly by the accounting de- 
partment and statements of the tonnage handled and the 
cost of handling the scrap are prepared monthly by the 
store department. 

All told, approximately 85 men are engaged at Silvis 
in demolition and scrap handling work, of whom 40 are 
employed in general scrap handling, 10 are employed in 
dismantling and wrecking cars and 10 are employed on 
locomotives. Previous to the concentration of this work 
at Silvis the dismantling of cars was performed at di- 
vision points by using a wrecking crane for setting off 
cars and loading up heavy material. Under this ar- 
rangement the cost averaged $2.10 per ton for the dis- 
mantling and $1.31 per ton for the additional work of 
handling scrap at Silvis, or a total of $3.41 per ton. Both 
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car dismantling and scrapping are now being done at 
Silvis at an average cost of $1.429 per ton, including the 
labor for dismantling, handling recovered material, cut- 
ting scrap and miscellaneous work, also local supervision, 
the cost of loading scrap, the cost of oxygen, acetylene, 
tools and lubrication, repairs to cranes, fuel, heating, 
light and power and switching charges required for a 
completely dismantled and processed production. 





Cost of Car Dismantling in 1937 


Rear. ae MINER. a5 66.4" 6: 00s. sg Killa ecaheceacd ww Biwi eRNE eras $12,333.79 
ennai INE AN. 6. ros 59.0 dren Voile He we eWG eleaane tes 3,072.56 
IE TANI Saratona pag Chora erat evele aco wines <cerdib ye ako Dane Sealine wipe 16,161.45 
NIN IIE ios: 9 prior ec ore ere wrtiw wtih is eeesa alah ane oe enel atere rab 1,388.20 
RR, HONIN. aiytbinin scowl oa ccasmomanedwmerawat mee emoees 3,114.67 
em I oo ar ahsne Sse inigi greta ala & onele re a GROEN ae ores SO Ree 6,185.55 
ee NN SONY kg econ. vale 62 SORE CSOSA OWES lee Es 15,377.48 
eek UE, SUI, hci sisin $0005 5-4 bene was eee weiner Rice seer 928.33 
atin CERISE. TH CORMIER, CRE. 66.6: 666 si0 6 dis ed snie we ewevieis 454.88 
Foci, Gent, Beat, POWET, BIT, WORE 6cccecccccnstuwsece wee 2,118.57 
EE IND 5oso as Se cee awene Sansa eres eSerkamwee nent 2,075.31 
MN ia scacal coito tain oareiece Rae S sole bre & wre KCn a aaare Reset eee $63,210.79 
No sigan eridciessgr@ipi'tsfla alates arb 0 te 1B wy8 SRT ay me RCS epaleraaialele 44,217 tons 


Cost CO TD 606 ii 6 666 KEE SKEW RCRA THe HO RO OO RE 1.429 


The locomotive dismantling is performed at an average 
cost of $55.32 per locomotive, including $34.58 per loco- 
motive for labor. These figures are based on expendi- 
tures in October, 1938, when 15 locomotives were demol- 
ished. They include shop expense and all material and 
crane service for dismantling but exclude the cost of 
handling and preparing the scrap. 





Cost of Dismantling Locomotives, October, 1938 


Pitect Tae —-15 TACOUMMNEVES: «.:6./0:6/0: 0c rewinsicswineesie cade vionseus $414.97 
Re. 2 NE INE 50. gr quacigngy 6s bio Jess kiwis a Guia Gia Lard a ahee etnies 103.74 
er eee re re See ee 237.60 
ee ae NIN «gr otic opal Wc: 8:8, 09 cers re erei"er eyesteain ele wielate abun tele ata mae 58.50 
ENO So Sianabe esa Sean naenkens dar qasaws sad eee eneles sent 15.00 
PE SNE 95 < REGAN Cee Se HANES cine die sweanaaenaded Goes $829.81 
Labor for dismantling per locomotive ............++eeeeeeeeee $34.58 
Total dismantling cost per locomotive ..............0.00ceeeeee $55.32 








Previously locomotives were dismantled at various 
points on the railroad where no crane service other than 
train service wrecking equipment was available and the 
cost of dismantling alone averaged $126 per locomotive. 

As a result of the dismantling operations at Silvis and 
on line a large volume of material has been accumulated. 
This includes second hand side frames, couplers, springs, 
air reservoirs and devices from locomotives, and is prin- 
cipally stored under one of the cranes. The material is 
not repaired or otherwise reconditioned until required 
but is carried at scrap value in the inventory until re- 
quisitioned. It is then repaired and charged out at aver- 
age prices. 


Night Blindness 


By Dr. J. F. Neumueller* 


ECENT investigations indicate a close connection 
between night blindness—the inability of the eyes 
to see distinctly in dim illumination—and auto- 
mobile accidents occurring at night. It has been as- 
serted that night blindness was a contributory cause 
for many of 1936’s 22,000 auto fatalities which occurred 
during hours of darkness when only 20 per cent of the 
total traffic was on the road. A recent study of the 
Causes of automobile accidents carried out by Drs. J. B. 


_ 


* Director, Bureau of Visual Science American Optical Company. 
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Feldman and William Ezickson of Philadelphia in coop- 
eration with the Pennsylvania State Police tends to con- 
firm this assertion. Each of 75 drivers involved in 142 
accidents was subjected to a night blindness test. Forty- 
eight per cent of the drivers showed night blindness, and 
62 per cent of the night accidents happened to the night 
blind group. 

Just what is night blindness? Everybody, of course, 
has experienced the sensation of temporary blindness 
upon entering a darkened theater from a brightly lighted 
lobby. At first, in the dark, nothing is seen, but as the 
eye adapts itself, objects become discernible. As time 
goes on, the objects become still clearer until definitely 
visible—provided the person is not afflicted with night 
blindness. 

Persons in normal health quickly readjust their eye- 
sight; those suffering from night blindness require a 
longer interval for readjustment before they can see in 
the dark. And it is during this time of readjustment 
that accidents may take place! 

Night blindness may be a corollary to various diseased 
conditions, or it may be due simply to a vitamin A de- 
ficiency. Nutritional night blindness is sometimes quick- 
ly remedied by a diet of natural foods such as dairy 
products, green vegetables, carrots, etc., or intensive 
doses of vitamin A. There is at present no known cure 
for night blindness caused by certain organic diseases. 

An accurate, scientific check on the extent of night 
blindness of those engaged in transportation work is an 
essential precaution for safety’s sake. Engineers suffer- 
ing from night blindness are obviously poor risks in 
railroad operation. Workers in railroad yards, unable 
to see normally at night, are exposed to many dangers 
easily. avoided by persons enjoying normal night vision. 

Night blindness tests are based upon the changes oc- 
curring in the eyes when exposed alternately to brilliant 
light and dim illumination. In the eyes is a substance 
called visual purple which is necessary for seeing. Se- 
vere exposure to glare bleaches out the visual purple 
and produces the temporary blindness that we experi- 
ence when we look at blazing headlights at night. 

Our bodies can restore the visual purple to normal 
through the agency of vitamin A. If we have enough of 
that vitamin in our system, the vision is soon brought 
back to normal. However, persons deficient in vitamin 
A, or suffering from certain diseases or their after-ef- 
fects, cannot regenerate visual purple as fast as normal 
people. To that extent they are subject to night blind- 
ness and the possibility of accidents. 

The diagnosis for night blindness may be conveniently 
made by several methods. A new test was made avail- 
able recently which provides, perhaps the quickest and 
easiest method of determining night blindness. The test 
can be made in a few minutes, and the technique in- 
volved is exceptionally simple and easily learned. Prac- 
tically anyone can learn to make this examination in a 
short time. “ 

There are many practical applications of such a test 
beyond the field of safety precaution. Medical science 
has found ample proof of the relationship between vita- 
min A deficiency and certain pathological conditions in- 
volving various types of diseases. The night blindness 
test, in brief, aids also in the safeguarding of employee 
health and welfare. 

It should be repeated once more that wherever a per- 
son is alternately exposed to glaring light and low illu- 
mination, or where his ability to see well at night in- 
volves his safety or the safety of others, his dark adapt- 
ation should be periodically checked. A safeguard of 
this nature will assist greatly in nearing complete safety 
in transportation. 











Communications and Books... 


The Railway Age cannot publish letters from readers 
who do not supply their names and addresses. Names of 
correspondents are not published, or disclosed even upon 
inquiry, unless the correspondent consents. But they must 
be given us as an evidence of good faith. 


We Do Get Around! 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
To THE Epitor: 

I thank you for forwarding the Railway Age to me in France 
and England during July, August, and September, my wife and 
I having returned to Philadelphia after a six weeks stay in each 
of these two countries. It may interest you to know what be- 
comes of my copies of the Railway Age when I have finished 
with them. 

The read Railway Ages are sent to M. Georges Decamps, a 
retired locomotive engineman and chef de mecaniciens (road fore- 
man of engines) of the Nord railway, residing in Creil, (Oise), 
France. After reading, he gives them to M. Marcy, Professor of 
English language, of the Ecole Nationale Professionnelle (Na- 
tional Professional School), Creil. Professor Marcy uses them 
as syllabuses for teaching English, and also comments on articles 
of especial interest to the students. The school has an enrollment 
of 200 students learning to be foremen. The course is three years, 
the subjects : English, mathematics, technology, electricity, engines 
and mechanical drawing, and practice in handling tools, in fitting, 
forging, modeling, casting, copper smithing and boiler making. 
Finally, a few copies of the Railway Age are given to honor 
students and the remainder donated to the Public Library at 
Creil. This has been the procedure for many years. I met and 
formed a friendship with M. Decamps while serving in the 
A. E. F. during the World War, and have been sending him 
either the “Railway Mechanical Engineer” or the Railway Age 
since that time. 

CLARENCE ROoBeERrTSs. 


More Light on 
High-Speed Braking 


To THE EpirTor: 


Mauwau, N. J. 


Considerable interest has been shown in the article published 
in the August 6 issue of the Railway Age, page 216, entitled 
“The Friction of Brake Shoes at High Speeds and High Pres- 
sures,” which was a condensed abstract of Bulletin No. 301 of 
the University of Illinois Experiment Station. Since this prob- 
lem is one of increasing importance, it may be helpful if we 
comment briefly in view of the work that is being done in our 
laboratories on the subject. 

The results described follow the same general trend as the 
results obtained in our laboratories under similar conditions and 
we wish to compliment the author on the manner in which the 
records of the tests are presented in the bulletin. 

There is, however, considerable question in our minds as to 
the value of the conclusions which, as stated in the article, are 
confined to the conditions under which these tests were made. 
The conditions were as follows: 

a—12,500 lb. equivalent wheel load 

b—Single brake conditions 

c—Brake-shoe loads from 4,500 lb. to 20,000 Ib. 

d—Initial speeds of 60, 80 and 100 m.p.h. 

e—Diamond “S” brake shoes, 1334 in. long 

{—33-in. multiple-wear rolled-steel wheel (O. 73 per cent car- 
bon, manufactured July, 1930) 

The part of the report containing the conclusions is quoted 
here to assist in following the discussion : 

The following conclusions seem warranted by the test results. 


They are applicable only to the types of shoes and the kind of 
wheel tested. 

1—If excessive wear and deterioration of brake shoes are io 
be avoided, no cast-iron brake shoe should be subjected to brak- 
ing conditions which will require it to perform and dissipate 
more than 90,000 ft.-lb. of work per second. 

2—The building up of the welded brake-shoe material on the 
wheel tread may be avoided by limiting the braking conditions 
to combinations of pressure and speed such that the work-rate 
performance of the shoe is kept below 70,000 ft.-lb. per second. 

3—Shoe pressures of 20,000 lb. combined with high speeds 
cracked the wheel tread at a very rapid rate, and the rate of 
performing work on the wheel should be kept below 125,000 
ft.-lb. per second in order to avoid this type of failure. 

4—Under the conditions of shoe pressure and speed prevailing 
in these tests the heavy shoes of pattern C-51 are more eco- 
nomical than those of the lighter pattern C-40 and are prefer- 
able, unless the service conditions are such as to make minimum 
stopping distance of paramount importance. 

5—The chilled-end shoes were not superior to the plain-end 
shoes when tested at high speeds. and high pressures. 

We have found that brake shoes properly designed for the 
service will perform satisfactorily. at work rates far in excess 
of those recommended as limits in conclusions Nos. 1 and 2. 
We find it possible, with a properly designed shoe, to dissipate 
energy at rates exceeding 200,000 ft.-lb. per second per shoe 
with a wear rate of approximately one-fifth that found with 
the shoes described in the bulletin and with a~ corresponding 
reduction in the smear of brake-shoe metal on the wheel tread. 

Conclusion No. 3 must be broadly interpreted because of the 
many types of rolled-steel wheels that might be recommended 
with their respective. ranges of chemical analysis and heat treat- 
ment. There does not seem to be a well-founded reason for 
the restriction to 125,000 ft.-lb. of work per second as implied 
by this conclusion since higher rates have been employed in rail- 
way braking for many years whenever required by the necessity 
of some individual stop. 

It must be borne in mind that the author is judging from labor- 
atory data in which there is a frequent recurrence of braking 
rates of considerable magnitude which is entirely different from 
the conditions met in service where the maximum rates possible 
in the braking system are seldom used. The mere fact that such 
rates are possible does not mean that they are the rule. For 
instance, in reading the bulletin one observes that the first check 
appeared after 294 stops, which might be termed emergency stops 
from moderate to severe conditions, and the second check re- 
sulted after the 354th stop. When you take into consideration 
that this wheel had not rolled upon the rail and that it was 
necessary to use an abrasive shoe after the more severe stops 
to clean the smeared brake-shoe metal from the wheel tread, 
one is drawn to-the conclusion that the durability of this par- 
ticular wheel should not be too severely criticized. If the wheel 
had been under a modern high-speed passenger train, it is very 
unlikely that it would have developed a check from braking 
and almost certainly would not have checked to the extent of 
being unsafe. 

Our large brake-shoe testing machine has been used on sev- 
eral occasions by individual railroads for the purpose of in- 
vestigating certain types of wheels for the effects of severe 
braking. During these tests the rate of work performed on the 
wheels generally exceeded 400,000 ft.-Ib. per second and were 
usually made as a series of slow-downs from 110 miles an hour 
to 60 miles an hour, repeated in rapid succession, with the final 
slow-down continuing with the brakes applied to the stop. These 
tests did not produce serious checking even though the tread 
was sprayed with water after the stops. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that these wheels were of comparatively recent manufac- 
ture and had been manufactured with the knowledge that they 
would be used in high-speed service. 

We are in general agreement with statements in conclusions 
Nos. 4 and 5. We recommend an unchilled type of shoe for 
ultra high-speed service where the shoes may at times be sub- 
jected to high speeds and heavy pressures. 

It is extremely difficult to draw broad conclusions based on 
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laboratory results alone due to the wide variations in service 
conditions that must be met by brake shoes. Our practice has 
been to investigate a new design in the laboratory under various 
conditions of wheel load, shoe pressure and speed, paying par- 
ticular attention to instantaneous friction characteristics with 
clasp brakes when the shoes will be required to operate at high 
speeds and pressures. Laboratory findings are then checked 
under actual service conditions before being accepted as reliable. 


R. P. Pocus, 
Chief Engineer, The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company 


It Pays to Advertise 


To THE EpirTor: 


Next year promises to be the biggest domestic travel year in 
a decade. America is “on the move” and with recurrent troubles 
abroad, in addition to two World’s Fairs in this country, the 
American railroads stand to handle the heaviest travel in the 
current decade. 

Rail advertising expenditures in 1937 totaled $11,715,000, this 
being the largest since 1931. Although 1938 will show smaller 
appropriations in the aggregate, several major roads have con- 
tinued courageously recounting their attractions to the public. I 
have made analyses which show that the roads with the most 
comprehensive promotion programs show the best returns in 
revenue. The relationship is so conclusive that one can clearly 
see the return on the promotion-cost in the shape of better- 
than-average earnings. Hence, the lines which did not permit 
fear or limitations to interrupt their traffic-development cam- 
paign are now better fixed financially, with more money with 
which to meet fixed charges, through added revenues thus 
earned. 

This is true, either seasonally, or for the year to date, or 
for virtually any other period. The facts seem to coincide for 
any period surveyed, but to base it upon a full calendar year, 
take 1937. 

Road A, in one region, spent the largest sum for advertising, 
both in gross and in ratio to its passenger revenues. It also 
had the most publicity (news and pictures). Its passenger rev- 
enues showed the second largest percentage increase of any 
road in its territory. (The leading road in this respect was 
also one of the biggest advertisers). 

Roads A, B and C in another region ranked 1, 2 and 3 in 
gross expenditures on promotion; in the percentage ratio of 
this to passenger revenues, and in the volume of news publicity 
obtained. Their respective passenger increase, in percentage 
terms, was in exactly the same rank, Road A showing the big- 
gest gain; B, the second, and C, a poor third, just as it was a 
poor third in its promotion expenditures. 

Elsewhere, regional figures show three leading roads ranking 
1, 2 and 3 in percentage of advertising expenditures to total 
Passenger revenues. Road A, having the highest percentage 
showed the best increase in revenues. Road B was second in 
both respects; Road C was third. Similar studies could be 
offered for regional groups, or specific competitive roads in 
almost every section. The results are not amazing, to one who 
knows that good promotion produces good results, but they 
should be illuminating to railroads which have thought it eco- 
nomical or prudent to curtail on promotion expenditures. The 
roads which do this make the poorest showings, almost without 
exception. 

With this as a spur, it is to be hoped that all roads will be 
encouraged to make every effort to capture the heavy travel of 
1939, by making it the biggest railroad travel-promotion year in 
the '30’s. Passenger travel can be recaptured, if the rails Zo 
after it in an intensive manner. I am told that one air-line 
bought more space in a New York newspaper in 1937 than all 
Western railroads combined. Such a situation should not be 
Permitted to recur. The rails have much to offer the public, 
but the only way the public can be apprised of this fact is by 
Money spent to publicize the virtues of railroad travel. Other 
industries do so; why should the rails not do the same, when 
the results prove this to be productive of increased revenues? 

Then, too, the passenger men can proudly claim that their 
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department contributes its share to net earnings, rather than 
operating at deficit (if the I. C. C. formula of computing the 
passenger operating ratio is not too erroneous, as some railroad 
men aver to be the case). 


FRANKLIN Snow. 


New Books... 


The World Coal-Mining Industry, Volume I, 258 pages, Volume 
II, 372 pages, 6% in. by 9% in. Bound in paper. Published by 
P. S. King & Son, Ltd., Westminster, London S.W.1. Dis- 


tributed in the United States by the International Labour Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. Price $2.00 each. 
This two-volume study which analyzes coal mining activities in 
all of the major industrial countries of the world, both from 
economic and social standpoints, is issued by the International 


Labour Oce, a body formed to study problems of industry, 
commerce and labor on an international scope, under the sponsor- 
ship of the League of Nations. In its original form, this study 
was prepared and distributed in proof form as a report intended 
to serve as a basis of discussion for the technical tri-partite con- 
ference on the coal mining industry held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in May, 1938 and in the volumes now published additional changes 
and new interpretations brought about by the discussions at the 
conference have been included. 

Volume I deals with the entire field of coal mining and in- 
cludes an historical survey of the coal problem, a discussion of 
the rank of coal in world economy as a fuel and detailed analyses 
of markets, future supply and the organization of producers and 
distributors in the various countries. Volume II, which covers 
the social aspects of the industry, deals with labor, supply, wages 
and earnings, unemployment, etc. A particularly significant con- 
clusion in Volume I is that coa] represents a smaller part of 
total energy requirements in the United States than in the world 
at large and that in this country coal has been losing more 
ground to oil, gas and hydro-electric power than in any other. 


The Big Four, by Oscar Lewis. 418 pages. 9% in. by 6% in. 
Bound in cloth. Published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York 
and London. Price $4.50. 

First, it should be noted that “The Big Four” has been adjudged 

one of the best biographies of the year and has received the 

plaudits of literary critics for its general readability, and fine- 
ness of research technique. As the collective biography of the 
four backers of the pioneer Central Pacific—Huntington, Stan- 
ford, Hopkins, and Crocker,—it deserves careful reading, for 
these men became leaders in the Western transportation field 
of their day and Huntington, in addition, extended his control 
from coast to coast to become a key figure in railroad history. 

Each of the men is treated in a separate section, each one of 

which comprises a small, complete biography. 

The history of the Central Pacific and the later Southern 
Pacific is found scattered through these biographies and in two 
chapters entitled “Iron Horse” and “Monopoly.” The author 
has unearthed a vast deal of hitherto unpublished material about 
the first transcontinental, later financial manipulations and the 
great political power of the Southern Pacific machine. Like 
the novelist, Norris, in his “Octupus,” Mr. Lewis cracks down 
on the “Espee” group for their shortcomings of the ’80’s and 
’00’s; unlike the novelist, he indicates genuine admiration for 
their skill and tenacity in the building of the Central Pacific. 
Thus, while the grim details of the “Battle of Mussel Slough” 
are raked up for a spectacular narrative piece, he complements 
it with tales of the praiseworthy exploits of big Constructidn 
Boss Charlie Crocker, who said “I built the Central Pacific’— 
and let it go at that. 

One of the author’s finest achievements is the unearthing of 
Theodore Judah from obscurity. Although he was prime mover 
of the very idea of a trans-continental line and the true founder 
of the Central Pacific, this wholly-admirable figure has been 
quite neglected by both the beneficiaries of his fanaticism and 
the historical commentators. Mr. Lewis’ 48-page tribute to him 
is a real contribution of research to the field. 

The work is well illustrated by contemporary photographs 
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that must have required considerable digging into libraries and 
obscure files. The author’s own excellent narrative is supple- 
mented generously by quotations from early newspaper accounts. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, Part Four, by I. L. 
Sharfman. 550 pages. 9% in. by 6 in. Bound in cloth. Pub- 
lished by The Commonwealth Fund, New York. Price $4.50. 
Publication of this volume completes an extensive five-volume 

study of the law and procedure upon which the activities of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission are based. Part I, published 

late in 1931, traced the development of legislation underlying 

the commission’s powers. Part II, published in the spring of 

1932, subtitled “The Scope of the Commission’s Jurisdiction,” 

focussed attention on the constant expansion of the sphere of 

action exercised by that body. Part III, which dealt with the 
character of the commission’s activities, was published in two 
volumes, released in the fall of 1935 and of 1936, respectively. 

The volume here considered is, therefore, the final step in a 

monumental job of scholarship, and must be interpreted in the 

light of its predecessor volumes. 

The three sections of this volume, combined under the sub- 
title “The Commission’s Organization and Procedure,” com- 
prise the most severely “practical” portion of the author's 
entire work. While former volumes cover historical back- 
ground and discuss the theories underlying the commission’s 
powers and methods, this last volume is cast in the mould of 
the reference work and might well be titled “A Guide to the 
I. C. C.” Detailed and thoroughly documented it is, to be 
sure, but, nevertheless, it does concern itself almost exclusively 
with such factual presentations as the make-up of each bureau 
of the commission; the tenure of office, political affiliations and 
formal training of each of the 44 commissioners that have held 
office since 1887; salaries and duties of the commissioners; the 
growth of the commission's personnel; its annual expenditures. 
Each bureau is discussed in detail as well, with special attention 
paid to the definition of its province of operation and its con- 
tribution to the sum-total of commission precedent. The Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, in view of its recent origin and the difficul- 
ties which it faces in the near future, is treated at rather great 
length; this section of the book is particularly valuable and 
makes available a mass of data hitherto unpublished. 

The various procedures are also treated in detail—formal and 
informal complaints, shortened procedures, rehearings, fourth 
section cases, etc. In this connection, an excellent section on 
statutory provisions is offered which treats individually of the 
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authority of the commission to initiate proceedings, to schedule 
hearings, to require oral testimony and documentary evidence 
and other powers, and explains the nature and extent of penal- 
ties for violations of the law. 

The extent of Prof. Sharfman’s studies has enabled him to 
make many striking observations about present and past com- 
missioners founded on full evidence. For example, he has found 
that, despite political pressure, only 11 commissioners, or one- 
quarter of the aggregate membership since 1837, were not re- 
appointed on completion of their terms of office; the average 
length of tenure of commissioners, to the end of 1936, has been 
approximately 12 years; 34 of the 44 members have been lawy- 
ers, but most of these possessed special experience in the law 
or public service enhancing their worth. Of the lawyers, three 
have been connected with railroad corporations at one time, 
while of the 13 non-lawyers, five have had intimate contact with 
the railroad industry and one held high office in a railroad labor 
union. 

The second section of the volume handles the timely topic of 
the pressure of duties borne by the commission and its staff. 
The routine of duties has been rendered especially crushing by 
duties dictated by the Motor Carrier Act, and Prof. Sharfman 
is most convincing in his contention that the members are ser- 
iously overburdened. He discusses briefly various expedients 
for relief that have already been effected, such as enlargement 
of the commission and divisional organization, but suggests that 
resort may have to be made to one or another of the proposals 
afloat for actual reorganization. The latter he analyzes in turn, 
with special attention to ex-Co-ordinator Eastman’s plan of en- 
largement and board control. 

A 46-page conclusion appears at the close of the volume to 
tie-up the vast detail of the work and to formulate general 
principles. Here the significance of the I. C. C. as the oldest 
federal administrative, semi-judicial agency is brought out and 
its influence on political theory outlined. The author makes no 
claim that the commission’s history has been smooth; he insists 
that its procedures and powers have been evolved “by a pro- 
longed process of trial and error.” Again he makes no attempt 
to set forth any all-time precedents and theories established by 
the commission; rather, as he points out, “the most significant 
fruits of the commission’s activity are thus reflected in the 
great stream of determinations of relatively limited scope which 
issue from day to day in response to shipper complaints and 
carrier applications.” 

The volume also contains a complete table of law and com- 
mission cases, cited both for this volume and the entire work, 
and single-volume and consolidated indices. 
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Ninety Years of 
Loco. Building 


Citizens of Schenectady stage 
an enthusiastic celebration, 
honoring Alco 


The people of Schenectady, under the 
sponsorship of the Chamber of Commerce 
of that city, took occasion on December 
13 to express deep appreciation and obli- 
gation to the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, because of what its Schenectady 
plant has meant to that city since it was 


established in 1848, ninety years ago. The 
commemorative exercises made so great 


an appeal that the sponsors were embar- 
rassed at the response. At four o'clock 
in the afternoon a large crowd witnessed 
the presentation of a bronze plaque at the 
works commemorating the establishment 
of the locomotive industry in Schenectady. 
The dinner in the evening, at first sched- 
uled for the Mohawk Golf Club, grew to 
such proporticns that it was necessary to 
transfer it to the Van Curler Hotel, and 
even that proved inadequate, well over 500 
guests causing an overflow from the main 
dining room. 

Laurence G. Magner, president of the 
Schenectady Chamber of Commerce, acted 
as toastmaster. Greetings were presented 
by the mayor of Schenectady, Robert W. 
3axter, and also the speaker of the New 
York State Assembly, Oswald D. Heck. 
The latter stressed the fundamental im- 
portance of greater co-operation cn the 
part of government toward industry, if this 
country is again to become prosperous. 

A unique feature of the commemorative 
exercises was the presentation of two 
prizes for the best locomotive models made 
by residents of the city. Charles A. Har- 
rell, city manager, acted as chairman of 
the committee of judges. There were 25 
entries in the contest and the awards were 
made on the basis that the models must 
represent accurately something to be made 
or actually existing. The first prize was 
awarded to Lester Bowman and the sec- 
ond to Charles W. Lester. Mr. Harrell 
emphasized the fact that while the influ- 
ence of an industry in a community is im- 
portant from the standpoint of payrolls, 
employment and purchasing power, the 
spiritual and social blessings are even more 
tmportant. The Schenectady Works meas- 
ures up fully to these requirements. 

Mills Ten Eyck, president of the Sche- 
nectady Savings Bank, and recently elected 
4 councilman of the city, made an address 
on “Appreciation for What the Locomo- 
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Southeastern Roads Announce 
Reduced Holiday Fares 


Carriers in Southeastern territory, 
whose basic coach fares stand at two 
cents per mile, have followed the 
higher-rated Trunk Line and New 
England roads in granting special 
reductions on round-trip tickets over 
the holiday period. Effective De- 
cember 10 and continuing until Jan- 
uary 1, with final return-to-origin 
limit set at January 10, round-trip 
coach tickets are being sold at the 
one-way-and-a-half rate, or 1.5 cents 
per mile in each direction, which is 
a 25 per cent reduction; first-class 
round-trip tickets can be purchased 
at approximately 2.25 cents per mile 
in each direction, as compared with 
the present three-cent rate one way. 











tive Industry Has Meant to Schenectady.” 
When the plant was established in 1848 
the population of that city was 6,500 and 
four railroads converged at that point. 
The citizens raised a considerable fund 
and persuaded Norris Brothers of Phila- 
delphia, to supply additional capital and 
to operate the plant. The venture was not 
as successful as had been expected and in 
1851 it was sold to a group headed by 
John Ellis, the name of the company being 
changed to Schenectady Locomotive 
_Works. Since that time locomotives carry- 
ing Schenectady on the name plate, have 
gone to all quarters of the globe, and 
have greatly enhanced the reputation of 
Schenectady. Meanwhile, many other 
promising industries have been established, 
but have failed and been forgotten, the 
locomotive works going on to larger and 
larger accomplishments. 

President William C. Dickerman of the 
American Locomotive Company, in re- 
sponding to the greetings and well wishes, 
spoke on “Ninety Years of Lecomotive 
Building.’ The national wealth of the 
United States in 1850 was about seven bil- 
lion dollars. The census of 1930 showed 
it to be 329 billion dollars. All of this 
progress has been paralleled and much of 
it made possible by the development of 
our railroads and the locomotive. Mr. 
Dickerman pointed out further that, with- 
out the railroads, we would not have had 
the United States as we know it today. 
As late as 1843 we find record in the 
famous Senate debates on the Oregon Bill 
of Senator McDuffie of South Carolina, 
ridiculing the idea of ever admitting Ore- 
gon to the union, because it would require 

(Continued on page 897) 


Western Pacific 
Revamp Opposed 


Neither the stockholders nor 
the creditors admire |.C.C. 
plan—Former threatens suit 


The Western Pacific has asked the In 
terstate Commerce Commission to 
the final plan of reorganization for that 
road promulgated by the commission on 
October 10. At the same time the A. C. 
James Company, the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, and the institutional bondhol 
committee have also filed briefs asking for 
a modification of the 
plan. 

In its petition the railroad company as 
serted that the plan approved by the com- 


modify 


} 
no 


commission’s final 


mission was unjust, inequitable and failed 
to afford due recognition to the rights of 
stockholdeis. The commission’s plan, the 
petition stated, discriminates unfairly in 


favor of certain creditors and fails to « 
form to the requirements of law regarding 
the participation of the various classes 
creditors and stockholders. 

“The basic injustice,” the petition goes 
on to say, “lies in the proposal of the com 
mission to limit the capitalization of th 
reorganized company to $93,726,517 \ 
strikingly inequitable feature of the plan 
approved by the commission is in the use 
of no par value stock of the reorganized 
company as an elastic currency for adjust- 
ing creditor claims.” 

The plan fails to give any reco 
to the rights of the debtor’s unsecured 
creditors and stockholders, the petition said, 
although the valuation placed by the com 
mission upon the common stock of the r¢ 
organized company in fixing capitalization 
at $93,726,517 demonstrates mathematically 
the existence of substantial equity. The 
petition asserted that the debtor was con 
fident that such an evaluation 
held confiscatory by the courts. 

The petition went on to say that “Un 
less the commission will modify the pro 
posed plan so as to give substantial recog- 
nition to the true value of the rehabilitated 
Western Pacific Railroad, the inevitabl 
alternative is long litigation which ought 
to be avoided in the interest of the railroad 
industry and those unfortunate creditors 
and stockholders who believe capital 
terested in the property will be 
square deal.” 

The debtor company asked the commis- 
sion to issue an order modifying the plan 
so as to give due recognition to the rights 
of the debtor’s unsecured creditors and 

(Continued on page 896) 
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Roads Could Spend 
Billion Each Year 


Fletcher sees need for such 
outlays to rehabilitate 
railway properties 


Declaring that the railroads in the next 
five years could profitably expend one bil- 
lion dollars annually for new freight cars, 
and locomotives, repair of existing equip- 
ment and improvement in track and facili- 
ties, R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, on December 12, discussed 
before the Senate Finance Committee the 
advisability of amending the tax laws so 
as to permit such expenditures being taken 
into consideration in computing taxes to 
be paid by the railroads. 

Such an expenditure for rehabilitation 
purposes, Judge Fletcher said in appearing 
before a sub-committee which is consider- 
ing the question of profit-sharing by in- 
dustry and tax incentive would be in the 
public interest for the reason that it not 
only would bring about increased efficiency 
in railroad operation but would provide em- 
ployment for approximately half a million 
employees in industry as well as increase 
somewhat the number of railroad em- 
ployees. 

“There is a need today,” said Judge 
Fletcher, “for the expenditure of a large 
amount of money for rehabilitation of the 
railroads. For the purchase of new cars 
and locomotives, repair of present equip- 
ament; new rail, ties and ballast, and other 
improvements, I think it is safe to say that 
the railroads could spend one billion dollars 
annually. In order to make this possible 
there is a need for the improvement of 
railroad credit so that the rail lines can 
tap sources of credit which are now not 
open to them. The placing in effect of 
such a rehabilitation program would do 
much to stimulate industrial activity in 
this country.” 

For the rehabilitation of equipment and 
track alone Judge Fletcher said, that ac- 
cording to conservative estimates, at least 
$600,000,000 could be spent annually in the 
next five years and that the amount might 
total $775,000,000. 

Judge Fletcher told the committee that 
to reduce to six per cent the number of 
freight cars which are in need of repair, 
the cost would be $53,614,000. He esti- 
mated that the railroads should install 100,- 
400 new freight cars annually in the next 
five years. For the seven year period— 
1923 to 1929—the railroads built or pur- 
chased 114,832 new freight cars annually. 
From 1930 to 1935 they bought only 21,- 
000 annually. He estimated that the ac- 
quisition of 100,000 new freight cars each 
year for the next five years would cost 
$300,000,000. 

Judge Fletcher also said that to reduce 
to ten per cent the number of locomotives 
in need of repair would cost approximately 
$25,000,000 or $7,006 per locomotive. He 
also said the railroads should install 2,000 
new locomotives annually in the coming five 
year period the cost of which would be 
$200,000,000. In the seven years from 1923 
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How a Government Railway 
Views Truck Competition 


Strong evidence that state-owned 
railroad systems pull no punches in 
suppressing dangerous highway com- 
petition is given in a general survey 
by the general manager of the Ni- 
gerian Government Railway & Col- 
liery, appearing in the annual report 
for the year ended March 31, 1938: 
“Road transport legislation has two 
aspects: the ethical, which embraces 
rates of pay, hours of work, safety 
and rates to be charged to the pub- 
lic; and the expedient, which em- 
braces quantitative control and limi- 
tation, to safeguard the economics of 
any necessary public utility and to 
protect road operators inter se from 
the effects of unbridled and wasteful 
competition. 

“The following is submitted as 
axiomatic :— 

‘If it is established that a public 
utility is necessary in the public in- 
terest and its adequacy, efficiency or 
continuation is imperiled by any fac- 
tor (inter alia unbridled competi- 
tion), then state intervention in some 
form or another is necessary. The 
measure of that intervention is eco- 
nomic expediency unrelated to ethics. 
There is nothing revolutionary in 
subsidy or subvention from state rev- 
enue and if that undertaking is state- 
owned, such subvention is merely di- 
version of the fruits of taxation 
from one vote to another. If any 
such subvention can be avoided by 
restrictive legislation, it is the more 
economic course than diversion of 
state revenue (possibly from more 
deserving objects)’.” 











to 1929 inclusive, the number of new loco- 
motives acquired by the railroads was 2,075 
annually. From 1930 to 1935 inclusive he 
said the railroads only purchased 174 loco- 
motives annually, although, due to a stimu- 
lation in business early in 1937, they added 
373 locomotives in that year. 

The railroads in the past eight years, 
Judge Fletcher said, have averaged ap- 
proximately one million tons of new rail 
annually, which is about half the amount 
normally needed. To meet their needs of 
approximately 2,000,000 tons each year, he 
added, would cost about $100,000,000. He 
also said that the railroads could well spend 
$90,000,000 annually in the next five years 
for cross ties, and about $10,000,000 an- 
nually for ballast. 

The. A. A. R. general counsel referred 
to the development that has taken place in 
recent years in light-weight steel and said 
that if the money was available, there 
might be an advantage to the railroads in 
discarding the types of cars now in general 
use and replacing them with lighter weight 
cars. Such a change, he said, would lighten 
the load of equipment and bring about a 
reduction of operating expenses. 

Taxes, Judge Fletcher said, place a heavy 
burden on the railroads especially those im- 
posed by the states. In some of the states, 

(Continued on page 896) 
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I.C.C. Ties Strings 
on Truck Permits 


Railroad truck line may divert 
traffic from rails, but not 
from other truckers 


“Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
but don’t go near the water,” was the in- 
junction of the mother who wished to ap- 
pear to give her daughter authority to go 
swimming, without actually doing so. And 
a similar stratagem seems to be the settled 
policy now of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 5, in dealing with 
railroad applications to enter trucking. 
Specifically, Division 5 has granted, on 
“don’t go near the water” conditions, the 
application of the Texas & Pacific Motor 
Transport Company, affiliate of the Texas 
& Pacific, for a common-carrier truck cer- 
tificate covering specified routes between 
Shreveport, La., and New Orleans. The 
conditions, similar to those imposed in a 
recent Kansas City Southern Transport 
Company case, are as follows: 


(1) The service to be performed by applicant 
shall be limited to service, which is auxiliary 
to, or supplemental of, rail service of the 
railway; 


(2) Applicant shall not serve, or interchange 
traffic at, any point not a station on a sail 
line of the railway; 


(3) Shipments transported by applicant shall be 
limited to those which it received from or 
delivers to the railway under a through bill 
of lading covering, in addition to movement 
by applicant, a prior or subsequent move- 
ment by rail. 


(4) All contractual arrangements between ap- 
plicant and the railway shall be reported to 
us and shall be subject to revision, if and 
as we find it to be necessary in order that 
such arrangements shall be fair and equit- 
able to the parties; 


(5) Such further specific conditions as we, in 
the future may find it necessary to impose 
in order to restrict applicant’s operation to 
service, which is auxiliary to, or supple- 
mental of, rail service. 


The dissent of Commissioner Rogers was 
noted while Commissioner Eastman, con- 
curring, called attention to his comment on 
the above-mentioned K. C. S. decision, 
which “is equally applicable here.” The 
former co-ordinator was thus objecting to 
the third condition because of his previ- 
ously-expressed fear that such a limitation 
“may stand in the way of the development 
of maximum efficiency in the co-ordinated 
service.” 

The Northern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany, subsidiary of the Northern Pacific, 
has been authorized by Division 5 to pur- 
chase the operating rights of William and 
Sarah T. Fitzhugh, doing business as Fitz- 
hugh & Thompson. The route to be pur- 
chased includes the carrying of passengers 
and general commodities in Montana, get- 
erally between Sidney and Kalispell, via 
Whitehall and Butte, and over numerous 
branch routes including one between Butte 
and Alder, serving the intermediate points 
of Whitehall and Waterloo. The purchase 
price was $10,000. The authority was 
granted with the provision that it shall be 
subject to such limitations or restrictions 
as the’ commission may hereafter find 1 
necessary to impose in order to insure that 
the service shall be auxiliary or supple- 
mentary to the train service of the road 
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and shall not unduly restrain competition. 

In two other decisions by Division 5, 
the Frisco Transportation Company, sub- 
sidiary of the St. Louis-San Francisco, was 
authorized, subject to the above-mentioned 
condition, to purchase the operating rights 
and property of Joseph D. Cooper, doing 
pusiness as the Southwest Truck Line be- 
tween Carthage, Mo., and Joplin, 18 miles; 
and the operating rights and property of 
John Hamm, doing business as the South- 
west Freight Line, between Miami, Okla., 
and Joplin, Mo., 45 miles. 

In another Division 5 decision the South- 
ern Pacific Transport Company, subsidiary 
of the Southern Pacific, has been given 
authority to purchase the operating rights 
and property of Lucian Pilarczyk, doing 
business as L. P. Truck Line and J. T. 
McCauley, doing business as McCauley 
Transfer Company, subject to the above- 
stated condition. The former route in- 
volves trucking operations between San 
Antonio, Tex., and Karnes City, via Flores- 
ville, 56 miles; and the latter covers the 
territory between Austin, Tex., and Llano, 
via Leander and Burnet, and between Bur- 
‘net and Marble Falls, 100 miles. Commis- 
sioner Rogers dissented in all four cases, 
‘but gave no reasons for so doing. 

Joint Board No. 145, composed of Wil- 
liam P. O’Donnell of Minnesota, has rec- 
ommended in a proposed report that the 
‘commission grant common-carrier bus cer- 
tificates to the Northland Greyhound Lines, 
affiliate of the Great Northern, for opera- 
tions over specified routes between Crooks- 
ton, Minn., and Detroit Lakes, and between 
Motley and Little Falls. 


Status of R. F. C. Rail Loans 


The financial statement of the Recon- 
‘struction Finance Corporation as of No- 
vember 30, showed loans to railroads (in- 
cluding receivers) of $613,425,739 and re- 
payments of $185,384,362. 


Advertising Agents to Meet 
January 20-21 


The American Association of Railway 
Advertising Agents will hold its annual 
meeting January 20 and 21 in the Benjamin 
Franklin hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roosevelt Still Hopes to Build St. 
Lawrence Seaway 


President Roosevelt on December 9 told 
a delegation representing the National Sea- 
way Council that he hoped for an early 
agreement between Canada and the United 
States for the development of the proposed 
St. Lawrence waterway. 


B. & M. Magazine Issues Special 
Flood and Hurricane Edition 


The Fall issue of the Boston & Maine 
Employees Magazine devotes some 22 pages 
‘of its contents to special articles and pic- 
tures on the experiences of the railroad in 
the New England flood and hurricane of 
last September. Among the special articles 
are reprints of newspaper editorials, a de- 
scription of the experiences of the mainte- 
nance department by John J. Kiley, office 
assistant to A. H. Morrill, chief engineer ; 
‘a story of operating difficulties by John E. 
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Rail Executive Thinks Lower 
Rates Might Help Roads! 


Lower freight rates, accompanied 
by reduced expenses and increased 
traffic, were suggested as a formula 
for the solution of railroad financial 
difficulties by G. P. McNear, Jr., 
President of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, who appeared on Decem- 
ber 14 before the Senate Finance 
Committee’s sub-committee investi- 
gating profit-sharing and incentive 
taxation. Mr. McNear said that his 
road, a dividend and bonus payer, 
did not.join in the Ex Parte 123 
rate-increase application because it 
believed the proposed increases 
would divert traffic to competing 
agencies. The T. P. & W., Mr. 
McNear added, has never _bor- 
rowed money from the govern- 
ment, and he attributes its rela- 
tively favorable financial showing to 
insistence upon “running our own 
business.” It seemed to him that if 
the above-mentioned formula were 
followed “we would have just as 
good or better profits and more em- 
ployment.” Among things which the 
government might do Mr. McNear 
listed more liberal tax allowances 
for depreciation of property and 
speedier reorganization procedures. 
He also agreed that it would be help- 
ful if the railroads were permitted 
to buy their own bonds at a discount 
without being subject to taxation on 
the paper profits; but he protested 
that the railroads are now forced to 
pay higher social security taxes than 
other industries. 











Buck, chief clerk to J. W. Smith, vice- 
president and general manager, and shorter 
pieces by the editor. The special issue also 
contains a great many photographs taken 
on the spot showing washed-out tracks, 
rivers where bridges used to be, and gen- 
eral “shots” of reconstruction jobs. 


I. C. C. to Investigate North 
Dakota Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted, on its own motion, an in- 
vestigation to determine whether or not the 
North Dakota intrastate rates on grain, 
grain products, seeds and animals and their 
products are in line with increased charges 
ordered by the commission in Ex Parte 
123. All railroads serving North Dakota 
are made respondents in the case, but no 
date has been set for a hearing. 


Publicity for Golden Gate Fair 


Publicity to encourage travel to the Pa- 
cific Coast during the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition to be held on “Treas- 
ure Island” this summer, is being under- 
taken by the railroads. One of the first 
pieces of literature will be a 24-page book- 
let describing the island in word and pic- 
ture. It will be distributed by 50 railroads 
west of the Mississippi river and 15 in the 
east. The first run will be 1,000,000 copies. 
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The booklet will be distributed on trains, 
in stations and through the mails. Pub- 
licity is also being accomplished by the 
railroads through folders, moving pictures 
and dining car menus. 


Forewell Parties on Diner at Train 
Time 

Because of the popularity of farewell 
dinners on the “Florida Arrow” of the 
Pennsylvania prior to departure at Chicago 
last year, the practice will be resumed this 
year. The dining car will be opened at 7 
p. m. each evening for dinner so that pas- 
sengers leaving Chicago for southern re 
sort centers may dine, and if they choose, 


‘have farewell dinner parties with friends. 


A period of two hours permits a leisurely 
meal before departure at 9:00 p. m. 


Automatic Stoker Case is Again 
Postponed 


Upon the recommendation of its chief 
counsel the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has postponed the effective date of its 
automatic stoker order from December 15 
to February 1, 1939. The action was taken 
because of a suit now pending in the United 
States District Court for the Northern Dis 
trict of Ohio in which the carriers are at 
tempting to have the commission’s order 
set aside. 


Air-Conditioning Fellowship 
Established 


The Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
through its director, Dr. Edward R. Weid- 
lein, announces the establishment of an in- 
dustrial fellowship by the American Air 
Filter Company, Inc., of Louisville, Ky 
The fellowship will investigate broadly ma- 
terials used in the construction of filters 
for air-conditioning systems, and in its 
work will have the direct co-operation of 
specialists on the staff of the Multiple 
Industrial Fellowship on air hygiene in 
operation in the Institute. 


Another Six-Months Reprieve for 
Arch-Bar Trucks 


Freight cars equipped with arch-bar 
trucks will be accepted in interchange at 
least until July 1, 1939, as a result of a 
recent decision of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads board of directors to ex- 
tend the deadline another six months. 
Similar action was taken last July when 
the deadline was moved up to January 1, 
1939. At that time J. J. Pelley, president 
of the A. A. R., said that only about two 
per cent of the total railroad-owned cars, 
which are regarded as suitable for service 
or worth repairing, were equipped with 
arch-bar trucks. 


Retirement and Unemployment 
Accounts 


The Daily Statement of the United 
States Treasury for December 10 includes 
the usual monthly tabulations showing th« 
November 30 status of the Social Security, 
Railroad Retirement and Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance accounts.’ As of 
the close of last month the pension taxes 
on carriers and their employees had ag 
gregated $203,728,150, while benefit pay- 
ments had amounted to $122,275,894. 
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Meanwhile the Railroad Retirement Board 
had spent $5,570,818 to administer the re- 
tirement law and $55,955 in connection 
with the unemployment insurance act. 


Transportation of Pulverized Coal 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by Commissioner McManamy, has issued a 
new order in No. 3666, In the Matter of 
Regulations for Transportation of Ex- 
plosives and Other Dangerous Articles, 
superseding and amending paragraph 201- 
(m) of the freight regulations, order of 
May 12, 1930, to read as follows (pro- 
hibited articles for transportation) : 

“Ground bituminous coal, sea coal, coal 
facings, 90 per cent of which will pass 
through a 100-mesh sieve, unless stored 
for at least six days after grinding, or un- 
less shipped in tight metal tank cars, or in 
tight metal containers on container cars, 
or in permanently covered metal hopper 
cars, or in other tight metal containers. 
Ground bituminous coal which has been 
dried by heating before grinding unless 
packed in air-tight metal containers.” 


Club Meetings 

The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its next meeting on January 
9 at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. The 
members will discuss the new A. A. R. 
Rules of Interchange. 

The next meeting of the Toronto Rail- 
way Club will be held on January 23 at 
7:45 p. m. at the Royal York hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. I. I. Sylvester, special engi- 
neer, Canadian National, will present a 
paper entitled “The Application of the 
Diesel Locomotive In Switching Service.” 
Election of directors and officers for 1939 
will also take place. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and South Omaha 
Interchange will hold its next meeting at 
2 p. m. on January 12 at Union Pacific 
headquarters in Council Bluffs, Ia. F. M. 
Rezner will present a paper on “Rule 32.” 


Expect Committee-of-Six Report 
Before End of Year 


President Roosevelt’s railroad commit- 
tee-of-six scheduled no meetings for this 
week but planned to get together again on 
December 20 in Washington, D. C. It is 
generally expected that the recommenda- 
tions of the group, consisting of three 
railway executives and three labor leaders, 
will be in the hands of the President before 
the end of the month. 

Chairman Splawn of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was at the White House 
on December 13 for what was described 
as a brief call involving no discussion of 
railroad legislation. Meanwhile a group of 
railway executives met on the same day 
with representatives of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League for a discussion of 
proposed legislation. This meeting was 
held at the offices of the Association of 
American Railroads in Washington. 


November Gross Just Tops Figure 
for November, 1937 
Preliminary reports from 92 Class I 
railroads, representing 82.4 per cent of the 
total operating revenues, made public De- 
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cember 14 by the Association of American 
Railroads, show that those roads, in No- 
vember, had estimated operating revenues 
amounting to $262,483,780 compared with 
$262,310,277 in the same month of 1937 
and $325,620,958 in the same month of 1930. 
This November gross was 0.1 per cent 
above those for November, 1937, and 19.4 
per cent below November, 1930. 

Freight revenues of the 92 roads in No- 
vember amounted to $215,005,472 compared 
with $211,419,803 in November, 1937, and 
$254,345,048 in November, 1930—1.7 per 
cent above the former and 15.5 per cent 
below the same month in 1930. Passenger 
revenues totaled $25,836,790 compared with 
$28,537,532 in November, 1937, and $41,- 
451,632 in November 1930—9.5 per cent 
below the former and 37.7 per cent below 
the same month in 1930. 


Cornell Men Look Again to the 
Railroad Business 


Renascence of interest in railroading by 
faculty and students of the College of 
Engineering of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., is evidenced by a program of model 
railroad construction, inspection trips, lec- 
tures and motion pictures, in addition to 
special courses in the School of Civil Engi- 
neering, which has recently been under- 
taken. More than 100 undergraduates are 
actively participating in these activities of 
which about 60 students are taking special 
courses in the School of Civil Engineering. 
The model railroad, which is under con- 
struction in the basement of the residence 
of Dean S. C. Hollister of the College of 
Engineering, called the “Cornell & Cay- 
uga,” occupies 700 sq. ft. of table space 
and is now laying out the first section of 
a projected 1200-ft. network of 0-gage 
track. Rolling stock at present consists of 
3 locomotives and 12 cars built by the 
students. 

The Cornell railroad enthusiasts’ group 
recently organized a_ student-faculty in- 
spection tour of the Lehigh Valley shops 


* 


* 
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at Sayre, Pa., and plans are under way 
for a trip to Binghamton, N. Y., to in- 
spect the facilities of the Lackawanna, the 
Delaware & Hudson and the Erie. The 
club also holds bi-weekly meetings to hear 
lectures by railroad men, and to observe 
motion pictures of actual railroad opera- 
tion. It is reported that, in addition to 
these extra-curricular activities, regular 
courses in various phases of railroad trans- 
portation, such as route surveying, main- 
tenance of way, operation and management, 
are gaining real popularity this year among 
engineering students at the university. 


Cotton Belt to Oppose K. C. S.- 
L. & A. Merger 


The trustee of the St. Louis-Southwest- 
ern was authorized by the federal district 
court on December 13, to intervene in pro- 
ceedings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and oppose the acquisition of 
the Louisiana & Arkansas by the Kansas 
City Southern with a view to bringing 
about certain restrictions. In seeking au- 
thority to intervene, the Cotton Belt told 
the court that the application of the K.C.S. 


to the I. C. C. does not contemplate an 
unrestricted maintenance of present through 
trafic routes with other carriers and if 
such a restriction is not required by the 
Commission, serious diversion of traffic 
from the Cotton Belt and other carriers 
would result. It also contended that the 


proposed acquisition, through stock control, 
is not in harmony with the Commission’s 
final plan of consolidation of railroads and 
that the proposed stock control of the L. & 
A. is but a step in a larger plan for further 
consolidation of other railroads connecting 
with the L. & A., such as the Rock Island, 
Arkansas & Louisiana which the L. & A. 
seeks to purchase. 


New Dates for Hearings on Safety 
Rules for Private Trucks 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
this week issued an order setting a new 
* 





Fair and Company Officials Dedicate the Johns-Manville Exhibit Building at the 
New York World's Fair 
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series of later dates for the nine public 
hearings to be held next year in the Ex 
Parte No. MC-3 investigation instituted 
some time ago for the purpose of establish- 
ing for interstate private truckers reason- 
able requirements with respect to qualifi- 
cations and maximum hours of service of 
employees and safety of operation — “if 
need therefor be found.” 

The hearings will be held before Exam- 
iner R. W. Snow, and the new schedule, 
which supersedes that published in the 
Railway Age of November 5, page 678, 
follows: February 20, 1939, Washington, 
D. C.; February 23, 1939, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York; February 27, 1939, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; March 2, 1939, 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; March 
6, 1939, Hotel Spokane, Spokane, Wash.; 
March 8, 1939, Hotel Multnomah, Port- 
land, Ore.; March 13, 1939, Offices of Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; March 17, 1939, Hotel Fontenelle, 
Omaha, Nebr.; March 20, 1939, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn. 


Safety Rules for Carriers Exempt 
from Other Regulations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has issued a report and order 
on further hearing in Ex Parte No. MC-4, 
dealing with the matter of qualifications of 
employees and safety of operation and 
equipment of those motor carriers which 
are exempt from the Motor Carrier Act’s 
general provisions. The effect of the de- 
cision is to exempt from the commission’s 
safety regulations all carriers operating 
wholly within a municipality or between 
contiguous municipalities or within the 
commercial zone of such municipalities. 
Also exempt is the occasional or casual 
operation of motor vehicles in interstate 
or foreign commerce for compensation, 
while taxicabs will not be required to be 
equipped with fire extinguishers. 

Meanwhile the safety regulations pro- 
mulgated December 23, 1936, for common 
and contract carriers will hereafter apply 
also to such operations as the following: 
School buses; taxicabs operating beyond 
municipal zones; vehicles operated by ho- 
tels; vehicles operated by agricultural co- 
operatives; trolley buses operating beyond 
municipal zones; carriers of livestock, fish 
and agricultural products; newspaper de- 
livery trucks; plane-connection vehicles 
operating to and from airports. 


Freight Car Loading 


Revenue freight car loadings 
for the week ended December 10, 
totaled 619,340, the Association 
of American Railroads announced 
on December 15, one day earlier 
than the usual weekly report. 
This was a decrease of 29,746 
cars, or 4.6 per cent under the 
Previous week, an increase of 74 
Cars as compared with the cor- 
responding week of 1937, and a 
drop of 167,732 cars, or 21.3 per 


cent, under the comparable 1930 
week, 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 3, totaled 649,086 cars, an 
increase of 87,002 cars or 15.5 per cent 
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above the preceding week which contained 
a holiday, an increase of 28,761 cars or 4.6 
per cent above the corresponding week in 
1937, but a decrease of 51,964 cars or 7.4 
per cent below the same week in 1930. All 
commodity classifications except ore showed 
increases over the preceding week, while 
all commodity classifications except grain 
and ore showed increases over last year. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, December 3 














Districts 1938 1937 1936 
ee, ee 142,153 132,031 167,079 
Allegheny ...... 119,793 109,383 150,409 
Pocahontas ..... 46,230 40,402 55,687 
Southern. ..:... 97,762 96,870 109,744 
Northwestern 80,663 74,926 86,298 
Central Western 110,327 109,353 115,066 
Southwestern 52,158 57,360 61,012 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 243,148 241,639 262,376 
Total All Roads. 649,086 620,325 745,295 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products: ..... 35,775 37,413 36,288 
Live Stock 16,681 15,154 17,847 
EE @ckvtaiestea. sr 143,644 126,716 168,687 
Me. Vv ntactacccanle 7,927 6,152 11,646 
Forest Products. 28,743 27,861 33,733 

ME sich ceeteati eat 3:9 9,307 10,560 8,165 
Merchandise l.c.l.. 152,737 154,962 168,827 
Miscellaneous .. 254,272 241,507 300,702 
December 3 649,086 620,325 745,295 
November 26 ... 562,084 555,762 680,300 
November 19 ... 657,477 644,927 789,772 
November 12 ... 636,710 685,926 784,980 
November 5 .... 673,333 728,765 759,615 
Cumulative Total, 

48 Weeks ....28,168,533 35,538,188 33,497,117 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended December 3 totaled 47,707, as com- 
pared with 48,129 in the previous week 
and 50,568 a year ago, according to the 
weekly statement of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 

Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
DS ne a. 47,707 23,034 
Mov. 26. 1936...<060< 48,129 20,968 
Nov. 19, 1938....... 51,171 23.026 
et. 4, 957 cance 50,568 24,970 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


Dec. 3, 1938....... 2,273,982 995,212 
Dec. 4, 1937 ....0+6. 2457415 1,265,061 
Nov.. 28, 1936....... 2,294,212 1,125,965 


Jones Asks Blanket Reduction on 
Farm Export Rates 


A blanket reduction in all export freight 
rates on farm commodities was advocated 
by Representative Marvin Jones, (Demo- 
crat, Texas), chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee in a statement which he 
released to the press on December 12. Mr. 
Jones contended that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should require the rail- 
roads to make such a reduction, which, in 
his opinion, would stimulate the exportation 
of farm products, and by enlarging traffic, 
would benefit the railways as well. 

Chairman Jones went on to say that in 
the grain rate hearing decided July 1, 1930, 
I. C. C. Commissioner Lewis, in concur- 
ring with the majority opinion, used the 
following language: 

“Our carriers have extended—and we 
have not interfered—to manufacturers of 
iron and steel articles, automobiles, and 
farm machinery, rates 25 per cent lower on 
exports than on domestic shipments. If 
the same principle were here applied to 
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wheat and its products it would have a 
vast beneficial result.” 

Mr. Jones concluded his statement by 
asking, “As industry has these reduced ex- 
port rates, why should not the same reduc- 
tions be given wheat and cotton and other 
farm commodities going into export as a 
simple matter of justice ?”’. 


Discusses Tennessee Waterway and 
Inter-territorial Rail Rates 


H. J. Alldredge, director of the commerce 
department of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, discussed the navigation phase of 
the Tennessee river project in testimony 
last week before the joint congressional 
committee investigating T. V. A. He also 
urged the enactment of legislation which 
would bring about adjustments in the pres- 
ent inter-territorial railway rate structure, 
repeating in that connection 
contained in the report entitled “Inter-terri- 
torial Freight Rates of the United States” 
which was reviewed in the Ratlway Age 
of June 12, 1937, page 988. 

The Tennessee river navigation project 
calls for a 9-ft. channel for a- distance of 
some 600 miles from Knoxville, Tenn., to 
Paducah, Ky. Although T. V. A., 
ing to Mr. Alldredge had not anticipated 
any great increase in river traffic until the 
project was completed, there has already 
been a pick-up in tonnage—mainly petro- 
leum products. The witness saw the im- 
proved Tennessee as an integral part of 
the national system of waterways, pro- 
viding water transportation at relatively 
low rates. Representative Wolverton, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, in questioning 
Mr. Alldredge, indicated his doubts that 
the volume of traffic available would justify 
the improvement. 


sugec stir ns 


accord- 


Midland Valley Taxes Dismissed 

Dismissal by the Sebastian 
Court of the state of Arkansas’ suit to 
collect $281,000 allegedly due from the 
Midland Valley as back taxes for the 
years 1928 to 1934, inclusive, was upheld 
by the Arkansas Supreme Court at Little 
Rock, on November 5. The suit was filed 
on July 29, 1935, by the attorney general 
of the state, who charged that the railroad 
had not been assessed on credit, cash on 
hand, money on deposit and investments in 
stocks and bonds totaling more than $1,- 
000,000 annually, Section 2051 of Pope’s 
Digest providing for assessment of all 
property, real and personal owned by a 
corporation and not used in the utility 
operations of the corporation. 

The railroad’s testimony was not disputed 
by the state in the lower court, and it was 
not until June 14, 1938, nearly three years 
after filing the first complaint and more 
than three months after the case had been 
submitted to the chancellor last March, 
that the state asked for a resumption of 
the taking of testimony or for examina- 
tion of the railroad’s officers or for pro- 
duction of its records. The state supreme 
court, in upholding the lower court, pointed 
out that the only evidence in the case dur- 
ing its three year history was a deposition 
by C. J. Ingersoll, chairman of the board, 
who stated that all moneys, credits and 
revenue from stocks and bonds of the com- 


Chancery 
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pany constituted working funds growing 
out of and held and used by the company 
in the operation of its lines as a common 
carrier. Mr. Ingersoll had testified that 
had it not been for the return from its 
bonds, the railroad during the depression 
years would not have been able to pay its 
fixed charges. — 


The Railroads and Social Security 
Tax Tolls 


Since the public apparently approves 
such objectives as pensions, old age bene- 
fits and unemployment compensation, it 
should display a corresponding interest in 


how the money is raised, declares H. D> 


Pollard, receiver, Central of Georgia, in 
the latest issue of his news letter “Talk- 
ing Points.” Pointing out that few people 
realize the increasing toll taken by the tax- 
gatherers for social security and similar 
purposes, which toll is not confined to em- 
ployer alone, but reaches into the pay en- 
velope of the employee as well, the writer 
cites the experience of the Central of 
Georgia and its employees in this respect. 

Prior to 1936, the road maintained its 
own pension system, the expense of which 
was borne entirely by the company. This 
pension was superseded in 1936 by the Fed- 
eral Railroad Retirement Act. In 1935, 
the Central of Georgia spent $111,555 for 
pensions. In 1938, under the Retirement 
Act, the railroad paid almost exactly twice 
as much— $222,717. At the same time, its 
employees, who in 1935 contributed noth- 
ing for pensions, were taxed $222,717 for 
this purpose. In other words, in three 
years’ time the tax for pensions exacted 
from the employer and employee has grown 
to four times the amount originally con- 
tributed by the employer alone. And to 
make matters worse, the tax will increase 
for both parties as time goes on. 

Whereas the railroad paid nothing for 
unemployment compensation prior to 1936, 
in 1938 its state and federal taxes for this 
purpose were $246,779. Totaling up these 


tax tolls it may be seen that the railway 
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now pays $469,497 annually for pensions 
and unemployment compensation which, 
when joined to the employees’ tax toll of 
$222,717, aggregates $692,214. 

The Central of Georgia had 5,500 em- 
ployees in 1935 and has approximately the 
same number today. In 1935 its expendi- 
tures for social purposes were $20 a per- 
son; in 1938 it reached a total of $85 per 
person in taxation against the employer 
and $125 per person in taxation against the 
employer and each employee. 


Bard Addresses N. A. M. 


Problems of labor, industry, commerce, 


_government and politics were given broad 


treatment by an impressive list of speakers 
at the Annual Congress of American In- 
dustry held in New York on December 7 
to 9, inclusive, under the auspices of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
During the sessions of the National In- 
dustrial Council, which were held on De- 
cember 5-6, as a kind of dress rehearsal 
for the Congress, a transportation forum 
was held for consideration of the coun- 
try’s transport, during which F. N. Bard, 
president of the Barco Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, speaking as chairman 
of the transportation committee of the 
N. A. M., urged the business leaders of 
the nation to recognize the transportation 
problems of the railroads and other car- 
riers as of vital interest to business and 
shippers as well as to the management of 
the carriers themselves. “The railroad’s 
baby,—the transportation problem—has 
now become the nation’s orphan,” he said. 

“The effect upon industry and commerce 
of the policies they may establish or may 
be forced to accept,” Mr. Bard -said, “is 
so great that the businessmen of the coun- 
try must co-operate in the formulation of 
these policies and business leaders through- 
out the nation should inform themselves 
about the fundamental problems which 
transportation faces.” In so urging busi- 
ness to interest itself in transportation mat- 
ters, the speaker emphasized the necessity 

* * .% 
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of the passage of emergency transporta- 
tion legislation at the earliest possible 
moment but said that nothing in such leg- 
islation should lead to greater govern- 
mental control of the railroads, or greater 
restrictions on their normal operations than 
now exist. “Any legislation should be 
based on supporting and helping the pri- 
vate enterprise system in railroad manage. 
ment,” he declared. “Such restrictions and 
control of transportation as is undertaken 
by government should be only in the pub- 
lic’s interest and should be limited to the 
minimum amount of legislation which will 
produce that result.” 


I. C. C. Probes Substitute-Service 
Practices and Tariff Rules 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted upon its own motion an in- 
vestigation into the lawfulness of tariff 
rules published pursuant to outstanding 
special permissions in connection with the 
substitution of motor vehicle service for 
rail or water service and of rail or water 
service for motor vehicle service. The in- 
vestigation, which is docketed as Ex Parte 
No. 129, will also look into the practices 
of respondents (all rail, water and motor 
carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act) in connection with such substitutions. 

The rules referred to are those published 
in various tariffs, stipulating that the rates 
and charges provided in such tariffs shall 
apply to the through service even though 
the tariff-publishing carrier, at its option, 
substitutes another type of transportation 
for part of the haul. The outstanding spe- 
cial permissions in this connection were 
granted by the commission with the stipula- 
tion that such rules bear an expiration date 
of December 6, 1939, “unless sooner can- 
celled.” The order of investigation notes 
that some motor carriers have been sub- 
stituting rail service for motor vehicle serv- 
ice without tariff authority. 

The order directs the respondents to re- 
ply in writing on or before February 10, 
1939, to a series of questions, and to show 
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cause why the commission should not find 
that the special permissions should be re- 
scinded and that the practices are unlawful. 
The questionnaire follows: 


1. Should not special permissions and each of 
them which are referred to in the order of which 
this Appendix is a part, be rescinded? 

2. Should not the tariff rules permitted to be 
published under the authority of said special per- 
mission be condemned as amounting to a declara- 
tion by the carriers that at their option they will 
breach their contract with the shipper for a par- 
ticular form of transportation and that, although 
not furnishing such transportation, they will as- 
sess their tariff charge applicable to such trans- 
portation ? 

3. Why, when such through transportation is 
performed in fact partly by a common carrier 
subject to Part I, and partly by a common carrier 
subject to Part II of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, should it not be performed only 
under duly filed joint rates in accordance with 
the provisions of section 216 (c) of Part II of 
the Act and of Rule 31 of the Commission’s Tar- 
iff Circular No. 20, as amended? 

4, Why, when such through transportation is 
performed in fact partly by a common carrier 
subject to Part I and partly by a contract car- 
rier by motor vehicle subject to Part II of the 
Act, should it not be prohibited as being the per- 
formance of a common carrier service and thus 
beyond the authority of the contract carrier to 
perform under its operating authority? 

5. Why, if it be assumed that a contract car- 
rier by motor vehicle may perform a part of such 
through common carrier service as the agent of 
a common carrier subject to Part I of tke Act, 
should not the latter carrier be held to be engag- 
ing as principal, in common carrier transporia- 
tion by motor vehicle? 

6. Why should not the operating authority of a 
common or contract carrier by motor vehicle who 
substitutes rail service for its own road-haul 
motor vehicle service in lieu of the latter, be 
revoked in whole or in part, whether the motor 
carrier is operating. 

(a) under a certificate or permit duly is- 
sued to it by the Commission, or 

(b) under the provisions of Section 206(a) 
or 209 (a) of the Motor Carrier Act which per- 
mit the continuance of lawful operations pend- 
ing the determination of an application for 
operating authority duly filed with the Com- 
mission ? 


Unions and Trade Groups Protest 
Coal Truck Application 


Application by an independent motor 
trucker of anthracite for an I. C. C. cer- 
tificate to transport the fuel from Pennsyl- 
vania mines across state lines to New York 
City for direct retail distribution brought 
vigorous protests not only from counsel 
for anthracite railroads but from non-rail- 
toad labor unions, established retail coal 
dealers, coal producers and trade associa- 
tions as well, all of whom appeared as 
Interveners at a hearing on the petition 
held in New York on December 12 before 
M. B. Driscoll, examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In fact, 
everyone appeared,—except the petitioner 
himself, 

The petition, docketed as MC 89220— 
petition of A. C. Coal Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for certificate—aroused the protest 
of railroad counsel that the petitioner had 
been transporting coal in interstate com- 
merce without certificate, in violation of 
the motor carrier act. In view of the ap- 
Dlicant’s failure to appear, railroad coun- 
sel moved for dismissal for lack of prose- 
cution, which was taken under advisement 
by the examiner. Representatives of local 
bodies of the engineers’, firemen and oil- 
ets, the teamsters’ and the longshoremen’s 


ions, representing workers engaged in 
Water shipment of anthracite from rail- 
head, protested the applicaticn on grounds 
that unionized employees engaged in the 
anthracite industries would be injured by 
the sale of “bootlegged” coal, while un- 
eae labor conditions in such truck- 

€rprises w-u'd react unfavcrably on 
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the employees of established 
agencies. 

Representatives of retail dealers com- 
plained on the grounds of unfair competi- 
tion by an irresponsible party. In this 
connection it was pointed out that such 
truckers as the applicant possess no stor- 
age space as do established coal dealers, 
and should the latter be driven out of busi- 
ness by competition, “New York City will 
wake up one day in a blizzard to learn that 
no fuel is available.” Officers of the Anth- 


transport 


-racite Institute, representing producers, de- 


clared that the industry desired reliable 
transportation such as is offered by the 
railroads. All protesting parties appeared 
to agree that over-the-road truck trans- 
portation of coal cannot be performed 
economically, that labor must perform the 
service at less than a living wage and 
under unbearable working conditions. 

The applicant, it was brought out, has 
been transporting anthracite over state 
lines up to several months ago, without 
“orandfather rights” and in spite of warn- 
ings to desist by the commission. 

C. A. Halpin, Grover James and E. S. 
Shreve appeared for the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation. 


1937-1938 Road Jmvrovement 
Exceeds 10-Year Average 


Over 15,000 miles of highway were im- 
proved during the past fiscal year in the 
program administered by the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. according to the annual re- 
port of the bureau. The bureau also 
supervised the elimination of 711 grade 
crossings, reconstruction of 144 obsolete 
grade crossing structures, and protection 
of 744 crossings by signs and signals. Both 
the amount of work done per mile of im- 
provement, and the total mileage improved, 
have considerably exceeded the average 
rates over the past 10 years. 

The greater portion of the work was 
done in cooperation with State hichway de- 
partments and in this way 12,129 miles of 
highway was improved. This work in- 
cluded 9,333 miles of rural portions of the 
Federal-aid highway system, 559 miles on 
municinal portions of the Federal-aid sys- 
tem, 201 miles of secondary roads in mu- 
nicipalities, and 2,036 miles of rural secon- 
dary roads. 


Classified according to type of construc-— 


tion, the year’s work in cooperation with 
the States consisted of 1,506 miles of 
graded and drained road; 4,998 miles of 
treated and untreated sand-clay, gravel, 
and macadam; 1,989 miles of low-cost bitu- 
minous mix; 213 miles of bituminous mac- 
adam, 419 miles of bituminous concrete; 
2,870 miles of portland cement concrete; 
and 134 miles of bridges, grade separa- 
tions, and miscellaneous types. 
“Advancement during the year of the 
program of eliminating hazards to life at 
railroad grade crossings was an important 
contribution to highway safety,” says a 
Department of Agriculture press release. 
“In addition to the protection of life and 
property, grade separations effect consider- 
able savings in time and inconvenience to 
public travel on the highways. More than 
half of the expenditures during the year 
for this class of work was in municipali- 
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ties, reflecting the relatively greater dan 
ger and delays at city and suburban cross- 
ings. 

“The year saw the near completion of 
the emergency program of road construc 
tion, and was marked by the initiation of 
Federal aid for secondary and farm-to- 
market road construction and the extension 
of outright Federal grants for highway 
railroad grade crossing elimination as parts 
of the regular Federal highway program.” 

During the year the bureau supervised 
road construction in National parks, Na- 
tional forests, reconstruction of flood dam- 
aged roads, and roads financed with funds 
allotted by the Public Works Administra- 
tion and the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Work of this class aggregated 3,215 
miles. 

Also, the report cites the modernization 
of the Federal-aid highway system as “one 
of the most important features of the Fed 
eral-aid program,” However, it goes on, 
“there is a large mileage of roads that 
cannot be traveled with facility and cas« 
roads on which the driver must accommo 
date himself to conditions that are defi- 
nitely inferior to present-day standards.” 
It adds that “this is a condition that has 
been unavoidable and is being corrected as 
rapidly as funds can be obtained.” 


Briefs Are Filed in Wages and 
Hours Controversy 


Various bus operators, trucking com 
panies, and the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., have filed briefs with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission prepara- 
tory to oral argument on December 16 on 
the question of whether or not the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935 gives the commission 
power to regulate the wages and hours of 
all people connected with the motor car- 
rier industry, including non-operating em- 
ployees, or whether the latter come under 
the jurisdiction of the new Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The A. T. A. takes the position that: 

1. The commission has jurisdiction to 
prescribe qualifications and hours of serv- 
ice for all employees of common and con- 
tract carriers, subject to the Motor Carrier 
Act. 

2. The jurisdiction of the commission 
covers all the purposes and policies of the 
Motor Carrier Act. 

3. Congress has prescribed full, adequate 
and complete legislative standards for the 
exercise of jurisdiction. 

4. The Motor Carrier Act, as written, 
is clear and unambiguous and confers jur- 
isdiction per se. 

5. The intent of Congress is also made 
clear upon consideration of both the Motor 
Carrier Act and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and the legislative history of both acts 

6. Congress intended to exempt all 
clases of employees of common and con 
tract carriers from the hour provision of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In concluding its brief, the A. T. A 
says that “considering the letter of the 
statutes, the policy of Congress, the public 
need for services, the need for service, the 
need for uniformity in regulation, and the 
economics of the industry we ask the com- 
mission to hold that Congress has given 
the commission complete and exclusive 
jurisdiction, over all common and contract 
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carrier employees, for any and all pur- 
poses of the Motor Carrier Act.” 

In another brief the Greyhound Operat- 
ing Companies and the National Bus Traf- 
fic Association took the position that the 
commission has the exclusive right to reg- 
ulate the wages and hours of operating em- 
ployees. The brief also pointed out that 
“if the federal government has any author- 
ity over wages and hours of non-operating 
employees, including joint agents, that jur- 
isdiction lies solely in the I. C. C.” 


Reports on Motor Applications 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has approved the purchase by 
the Frisco Transportation Company, affili- 
ate of the St. Louis-San Francisco, of the 
common-carrier truck-operating rights of 
J. A. Rose on the 26-mile route between 
Hugo, Okla., and Paris, Texas. Commis- 
sioner Rogers dissented without giving his 
reasons therefor. 

With another dissent of Commissioner 
Rogers merely noted, Division 3 has ap- 
proved the purchase of three Texas truck 
lines by the Southern Pacific Transport 
Company, affiliate of the Southern Pacific. 
The lines involved are the Sanders Motor 
Freight Line’s 33-mile route between Hous- 
ton and Sugarland; the Sandgarten Motor 


Freight Lines’ 165-mile route between 
Houston and Elgin; and the Seacoast 
Motor Line’s 32-mile route between Bay 


City and Palacios. 

In another decision Division 5 has passed 
upon applications of the Missouri Pacific 
Transportation Company, affiliate of the 
Missouri Pacific, for authority to purchase 
a bus route between Paris, Ark., and Dar- 
danelle from the Dardanelle Transfer Com- 
pany, affiliate of the Dardanelle & Russeil- 
ville; and another between Kansas City, 
Mo. and Higginsville from the White Line 
Stage Line. Acquisition of the latter was 
authorized while similar action in connec- 
tion with the former was deferred for 30 
days in order to permit the Fort Smith, 
Subiaco & Rock Island to make a presen- 
tation with respect to the adequacy of its 
passenger service in the territory involved 
so that the commission can decide upon the 
question of imposing restrictions as to ser- 
vice at stations now served by the Subiaco. 

Joint Board No. 41, composed of M. C. 
Cleveland of New York and D. J. Driscoll 
of Pennsylvania, has recommended in a 
proposed report that the commission issue 
common-carrier bus certificates to the Cen- 
tral Greyhound Lines, affiliate of the New 
York Central, for four routes as follows: 
Between Lima, N. Y., and Batavia; be- 
tween Erie, Pa., and West Springfield; 
between Mount Pocono, Pa., and Strouds- 
burg; and between Collins Landing, N. Y., 
over the international boundary on Thous- 
and Islands Bridge, N. Y. 

Examiner A. F. Borroughs has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the com- 
mission approve a rearrangement of routes 
by the Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, 
affiliate of the Pennsylvania. The proposal 
contemplates common-carrier bus certifi- 
cates for five routes in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana and Kentucky, and authority to 
abandon two routes between some of the 
points involved. 

Joint Board No. 36, composed of John 
E. McCullogh of Kansas and John C. 
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Highberger of Missouri, has recommended 
in a proposed report that the commission 
grant a common-carrier bus certificate to 
the Burlington Transportation Company, 
affiliate of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, for operations between Beverly, 
Mo., and Leavenworth, Kans. The same 
report recommends denial of the applicant’s 
request for truck-operating rights on the 
route. 

Examiner G. P. Werner has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the com- 
mission deny “grandfather-clause” applica- 
tions of Stordor Freight Service, Inc., 
affiliate of the Cincinnati & Lake Erie. 
The applicant sought rights as a commen- 
carrier, a contract trucker or a broker for 
operations between points in Ohio and other 
states. 

Division 5 has denied the application of 
the Santa Fe Trails of Illinois, affiliate of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, for 
authority to acquire control of the Peoria- 
Rockford Bus Company. The decision, 
after brief introductory remarks, adopts the 
proposed report of the examiner who had 
found that the Barker-case principle ap- 
plied in that the proposed acquisition could 
not be deemed other than “an extension of 
the railroad’s influence into territory not 
naturally served by it, and already served 
by other railroads and motor carriers.” 

Examiner A. Henry Walter of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers’ Section of Fi- 
nance has recommended approval of the 
Railway Express Agency application for 
authority to acquire certain operating rights 
and property of Southeastern Express 
Company, which was recently merged into 
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Western Pacific 
Revamp Opposed 
(Continued from page 889) 


stockholders, through the authorization of 
additional capital stock out of a total capi- 
talization of not less than $120,000,000 or 
in the alternative, reopening of the pro- 
ceeding for further testimony and argu- 
ment. 

The petition of the A. C. James Com- 
pany, as secured creditor of the debtor 
company in the amount of $4,999,800, said 
that the plan of the commission is ob- 
jected to by substantially all classes of 
creditors. The Irving Trust Company, as 
trustee under the general mortgage, asked 
the commission to modify the final plan so 
as to provide for the issuance to the gen- 
eral mortgage bondholders of securities on 
a par with those awarded to the first mort- 
gage bondholders to the extent of the 
value of the collateral on which the gen- 
eral mortgage is admittedly a first lien. 

The position taken by the institutional 
bondholders’ committee is that the commis- 
sion’s plan violates the rule laid down by 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of the Northern Pacific Railroad vs. 
Boyd, in which the court held that bond- 
holders were entitled to have all their 
claims satisfied before anything could be 
given to the equity holders. 

Accompanying the institutional bond- 
holders’ petition was a new proposed plan 
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of reorganization which would set the capi- 
talization at $93,705,690. Undisturbedq 
equipment trusts, Baldwin lease and Pull- 
man contract would total $2,750,050; $10,- 
000,000 of new first mortgage four per 
cent bonds, series A, due in 1989, would 
be issued as also would be $20,901,240 of 
41% per cent income mortgage bonds, series 
A, due 2014. There would also be issued 
313,519 shares of five per cent participat- 
ing preferred stock, series A, of $100 par 
ralue and 287,025 shares of common stock 
without par value. The total annual 
charges, capital fund, sinking fund and 
preferred dividend requirements, under the 
proposed plan would amount to $3,606,859, 

The Railroad Credit Corporation and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation have 
also filed briefs contending that certain 
features of the commission’s plan are un- 
satisfactory to them and have asked that 
certain changes be made in it. 


Roads Could Spend 
Billion Each Year 
(Continued from page 890) 


he said, the same consideration is not given 
to the railroads as that given to other 
property owners. “If the federal govern- 
ment in determining the taxes on railroad 
property would take into consideration 
amounts which the carriers spend on re- 
habilitation of property,’ he suggested, 
“then that policy might have some effect 
on the’ states.” 

Relief for the railroads from the federal 
undistributed profits tax and introduction 
of the merit-rating principle into the rail- 
road unemployment insurance tax set-up 
were also suggested by Judge Fletcher. 

3efore entering upon the above discus- 
sion of prospective expenditures, the A. A. 
R. general counsel made some reference to 
profit-sharing and to the debt situation of 
the railroads. said in the 
former connection, have had no experience 
with profit-sharing, adding that in recent 
years the revenues have been so scanty that 
there were practically no profits to share. 
As to profit-sharing in general he went on 
to suggest that there should perhaps be a 
distinction drawn between regulated and 
non-regulated industries. He doubts that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
permit the railroads to adjust rates on 4 
basis which would allow the accumulation 
of any amounts which might be shared 
with employees; nor does he think that 
railroad labor would be in sympathy with 
profit-sharing plans. Employees, he ¢& 
plained, have always felt that their share 
from prosperous business should come t0 
them in the form of wage increases. 

As to railroad funded debt, Judge Flet- 
cher said that “nothing has more unati- 
mous approval” than the idea that there 
should be some debt reduction on the rail 
roads; and he thinks the I. C. C. is “prom 
erly and wisely” endeavoring to bring 
about the creation of sinking funds for that 
purpose. Senator Vandenberg, Republt- 
can, of Michigan, asked if  legislati 
should not be enacted which would permt 
railroads to buy their own bonds at preset 
depressed prices and at the same time ¢* 
empt them from taxation on the resultatt 


Railroads, he 
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gains therefrom. Judge Fletcher replied 
that there was no question as to the desir- 
ability of such relief “if other considera- 
tions of public interest would permit it.” 

The same suggestion had been made the 
previous week by Senator Vandenberg 
when it won a qualified endorsement from 
two other members of the Senate finance 
committee—Senators Herring of Iowa and 
King of Utah, both Democrats. At the 
same time Senator Truman, Democrat, of 
Missouri, a member of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce expressed 
doubt that the proposal was practical, it 
being his view that few roads could obtain 
funds for such bond purchases. 


Ninety Years of 
Loco. Building 
(Continued from page 889) 


ten months for the representative to travel 
to the national capitol and return. 

In 1901 the Schenectady Locomotive 
Works and seven other locomotive build- 


ing concerns were merged to form the 
American Locomotive Company. Two 
more companies were added later. Com- 


bining and concentrating the engineering 
and designing personnel of all the plants 
at Schenectady, proved a most important 
factor in making locomotive design the 
art and science that it is today. In enu- 
merating a “few outstanding brief flashes,” 
Mr. Dickerman pointed out that Leocomo- 
tive No. 870, the engine that hauled the 
first Empire State Express, was built at 
Schenectady. So was the locomotive that 
hauled the first Twentieth Century. The 
first Mallet articulated compound locomo- 
tive built in America came out of the same 
gate. Locomotive No. 50,000 was built at 
the company’s expense to demonstrate and 
prove Coles ratios and can “rightfully be 
called the grand-daddy of modern mctive 
power.” More recent accomplishments are 
the Hiawatha for the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, and the present stream- 
lined New York Central Hudson type, 
with over 1,500 hp. per driving axle. In 
commenting upon the public belief that 
there had not been much change in the 
steam locomotive, Mr. Dickerman pointed 
out the great number of important recent 
improvements that have been made to the 
locomotive. 

While Mr. Dickerman realized that the 
people of Schenectady wanted to know 
about future possibilities, he refused to 
make any predictions. He did, however, 
point out that the American Locomotive 
Company has concentrated all its United 
States locomotive building at the Schenec- 
tady plant. Dunkirk has Alco Products 
Division activities, Richmond has acces- 
sories, Auburn has Diesel engines, and 
Latrobe and Chicago Heights have the 
Railway Steel Spring Division. In the 
second place, the directors of the com- 
Pany have spent about four million dollars 
since 1930 in making improvements in the 
Schenectady plant, this, to some extent at 
least, reflecting the viewpoint of manage- 
ment as to future expectations. 

Mr. Dickerman then pointed out that 
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on October 1, 1928, the railroads owned 
56,947 locomotives, 44,779 being in actual 
service. On October 1, 1938, the railroads 
owned only 42,827 locomotives of which 
31,157 were in actual use. In the ten-year 
interval only 2,000 new locomotives were 
built. At a time when the problem of na- 
tional defense is receiving so much atten- 
tion, the transport facilities that may be 
required should not be overlooked. Brig- 
adier-General Pillsbury, in speaking re- 
cently to a group of army officers at Fort 
Humphrey, Va., deplored the fact that our 
nation did not realize the importance of 
railways to whatever military operations 
necessity might force upon us, and cau- 
tioned that in the interest of self-preserva- 
tion the present decline in rail transporta- 
tion facilities should be halted. 

In closing the program President Dicker- 
man awarded suitable emblems to 17 em- 
ployees who have been in service in the 
Schenectady plant for 50 years or more; 
indeed, the total service of these 17 men 
has been more than 900 years, Thomas F. 
Goggins, ‘chief draftsman, leading the 
group with over 57 years of service 


Mahogany Becomes One of Ex 
Parte 123’s Ten Per Centers 


The Interstate Commerce 
has issued a decision in 
Suspension Docket No. 
the railroads to include mahogany among 
the commodities taking the 10 per cent 
rate increases authorized in Ex Parte 123. 
Lumber, shingles and lath, and articles tak- 
ing lumber rates were among the com- 
modities limited to five per cent in the Ex 
Parte 123 decision, and the present de- 
cision dealt with the question of whether 
or not it was intended to include mahogany 
in those categories. 

Commissioner Caskie dissented with 
Commissioners Meyer, Eastman and Porter 
concurring in his expression. Commissioner 
McManamy did not participate in the dis- 
position of the proceeding. 


Commission 
Investigation and 
4490, permitting 


British Railways Ask for a Square 
Deal Too 


Constituting an almost direct parallel to 
the program of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads for equality of the rail car- 
riers with other businesses and other forms 
of transport, the Railway Companies’ As- 
sociation, speaking for the British railways 
has inserted an advertisement in British 
publications entitled “The Railroads Ask 
for a Square Deal,” which contains many 
of the tenets of the American railroads’ 
recent “statement of policy.” The state- 
ment runs as follows: 

“Much is being said about the poor finan- 
cial position of the railway industry. The 
real position can be stated in a few short 
sentences. 

“(1) In fixing rates and conditions for 
carrying merchandise the railways are 
bound by statutory controls and regulations 
which have lasted a hundred years and 
grown more rigid with age. 

“(2) No other form of goods transport 
is subject to such restrictions or anything 
comparable with them. 

“(3) Moreover, no other form of trans- 
port has or can have such basic duties and 
responsibilities to the state as those which 
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the railways must bear at all times and 
more especially in times of national emer- 
gency. 

“(4) It will be impossible for the rail- 
ways adequately to discharge those national 
services and duties unless they are now 
set free to put their house in order, and to 
run their business on business lines. 

“(5) The railways have no desire what- 
soever to interfere with other transport 
services or with any other business. 

“(6) They merely want the chance to 
put themselves right so that they may be 
able to meet fair competition in a fair 
way. The main transport services should 
all start equal. 

“(7) The time honoured shackles which 
fetter the railways alone and well nigh 
strangle their goods traffic must go. 

“(8) And they must go before it is too 
late. 

“(9) A short Act of Parliament is re- 
quired this session to meet a crying na- 
tional need.” 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





C. & N. W. Plans for New Equipment 


The Chicago & North Western, on De- 
cember 14, asked the Federal district court 
at Chicago for authority to purchase new 
streamlined equipment and diesel 
units for two “400” trains at a cost of 
$2,320,000, $720,000 for the locomotive and 
$1,600,000 for 10 cars. The court fixed 
December 23 as the date for hearing upon 
the petition. 

Each train will consist of a locomotive 
and 10 cars, including a tap room-lounge 
car, 4 coaches, 1 diner, 3 parlor cars, and 1 
observation-club car. The diesel power 
equipment for each train is to consist of a 
double unit, with double-end control, 1 


power 


and 

be capable of generating 4,000 h. p. and 

of attaining a maximum speed of 120 
m;: p: h. 

Operating plans, as outlined in the pe- 


tition, provide for inauguration of the new 
trains early next summer. These new 
trains are to incorporate the most modern 
advances made in power and passenger 
carrying equipment. They will be stream- 
lined in accordance with the latest 
coveries in that field, while interior decora- 
tions, appointments and color schemes will 
be of the most modern type. The ex- 
terior color scheme of the new trains will 
be autumn brown and yellow in harmony 
with that of the fleet of streamliners now 
operated by the Chicago & North Western. 
The new coaches, diners, parlor cars and 
lounge cars are to be 82 ft. long. 


Cotton Belt to Spend $1,668,356 


The St. Louis-Southwestern has 
the federal district court at St: Louis for 
authority to spend $1,668,356 on additions 
and betterments in 1939. Of this amount 
$995,225 is to be spent for new rails and 
freight cars, while $673,131 is for improve- 
ments authorized last year by the court 
but not carried out because of lack of cash. 
They are largely in shops and buildings 


dis- 


aske d 








and will be made only if the cash is avail- 
able. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Frisco Budget $3,490,534 


Trustees of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
on December 6, asked the federal district 
court for authority to spend $3,490,534 for 
roadway and mechanical improvements in 
1939. The roadway program calls for ex- 
penditures of $2,306,421. The principal im- 
provements will be new rails and other 
track materials, $1,251,311; bridges and 
trestles $714,026; signals $140,735; widen- 
ing of cuts and fills $72,090. The budget 
calls for 70 miles of 112-lb. rails to replace 
90 and 100-lb. rails, virtually all on the 
main line. The lighter rails are to be 
reconditioned and placed on branch lines. 
Expenditures for mechanical improvements 
total $1,128,179 and include the purchase of 
five mountain-type locomotives for freight 
service. 


THE FReEpERICKSBURG & NORTHERN is 
considering the purchase of one consolida- 
tion-type locomotive for freight service. 


PASSENGER CARS 


New Streamlined Room Cars for 
N. Y. C. and P. R. R. 


Eighty light-weight streamlined room 
cars are being constructed by the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, for the Pullman Company for 
operation on the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania. On the New York Cen- 
tral the 40 cars will be used on the De- 
troiter, the Commodore Vanderbilt, the 
Water Level and the Southwestern. The 
cars, which will be delivered by July 1, are 
as follows: 


N.Y. C. Pa. 
10 roomette, 5 double bedroom........ 8 6 
PEE: cvecaxdeusbacteunessnese 8 18 
6 double bedroom, buffet, lounge.... 6 


- 


drawing room, 1 compartment, 2 
double bedroom, observation, buffet 3 


te SO are eee 6 4 

2 drawing room, 4 compartment, 4 
Gee WORNOEED oc cw cccccescccces 9 6 
Se EE av ub ceeedsedkederaeedesene om 6 
40 40 


Tue Atrantic & WESTERN is inquiring 
for one 40-ft. 9-in. rail motor car to be 
equipped with gas-mechanical drive. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue ILtinots CENTRAL is inquiring for 
1,000 gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Norrotk & WEsTERN is inquiring 
for 35 Class HC-3 covered hopper cars, 
of 70 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Wasasu has been authorized by the 
Federal district court to install automobile 
loading racks in 200 freight cars and make 
general repairs on 100 of the cars. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & Onto recently 
bought 6,400 tons of fabricated steel car 
parts for use in repairing freight cars at 
its Russell, Ky., car shops. 


Tue NorroctK & WeEsTERN has awarded 
contracts for the construction of 1,500 
steel hopper coal cars of 55 tons’ capacity. 
The order was divided evenly between the 
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Bethlehem Steel Company and the Virginia 
Bridge Company. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
November 26, page 791. 


THe War DEPARTMENT, ORDNANCE DE- 
PARTMENT, Frankford Arsenal, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is inquiring for one flat car of 
50 tons’ capacity. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Union Paciric plans to purchase 
80,000 to 100,000 tons of rails and fasten- 
ings in 1939. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO0-PERE MARQUETTE 
—The Chesapeake & Ohio has placed 
orders for 25,000 tons of new steel rail 
and the Pere Marquette for 3,250 tons, 
placing 15,160 tons with the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, 2,955 tons with 
the Bethlehem Steel Company and 10,135 
tons with the Inland Steel Company. 


SIGNALING 


CuIcaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciric.—Bids will be received until 10:00 
a. m., December 28, for miscellaneous sig- 
nal material to be used in connection with 
federal grade crossing protection projects 
in the State of Washington, at Tiflis, Dish- 
man, Lansburg, Black River Junction, Op- 
portunity, and Chehalis. Plans may be ob- 
tained from G. H. Walder, purchasing 
agent, Chicago. 


Construction 





ATLANTIC Coast Line.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
further extended to January 1, 1940, and 
March °31, 1940, the dates within which 
this company shall commence and complete 
the construction of an extension of its line 
in Columbus County, N. C. 


Supply Trade 





Appliance Exhibit to Be Held in 
March 


The National Railway Appliances Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual exhibit at the 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago, on 
March 13-16, 1939. Decision to hold the 
exhibit this year was made by the board 
of directors on December 9, and was based 
upon prospects for increased business in 
1939. Applications for space will be mailed 
on December 23 and allotments will be 
made on January 27. 


OBITUARY 


Horace B. Spackman, retired vice- 
president of the Lukens Steel Company, 
Coatesville, Pa., died on December 11 of 
a heart attack at the age of 77. Mr. 
Spackman was born in Caln township, near 
Coatesville, on October 21, 1862, and at- 





December 17, 1938 


tended grade school there and later at 
Johnson’s Academy, near Guthriesville. In 
January, 1881, Mr. Spackman started work 
with the Lukens Steel Company as an of- 
fice boy and in 1892 he was appointed pur- 





Horace B. Spackman 


chasing agent of the company. He became 
vice-president in 1900, leaving that position 
in May, 1929, at which time he retired from 
active duty after more than 48 years of 
continuous service with the company. In 
1897, he was elected a director and served 
in that capacity until his death. 


Sir Thomas Octavius Callender, 
founder of the Okonite-Callender Cable 
Company, Inc., died on December 3, at the 
age of 83, in Kent, England. His leader- 
ship in the cable industry earned him the 
sobriquet of “The Cable King.” He strung 
the wires of London’s first electric street 
lights and laid cables in the Strand to 
electrify the Law Courts, the first big 
buildings to be lighted by electricity in 
London. The “Callender Solid System” a 
method of protecting street cables was in- 
vented by him. Sir Thomas was born in 
Glasgow, in 1855, and after completing his 
education in England and France, entered 





Sir Thomas Octavius Callender 


his father’s asphalt paving and |itumen 
refining firm, Callender & Sons. In 1896, 
he became managing director of th« newly 
formed Callender Cable & Construction 
Co., and under his guidance, this small firm 
in cable making grew to world-wide cof 
nections. As one of England’s leading 
industrialists he was knighted in 1918. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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PASSENGER ENTHUSIASM... 


for the “Daylight” necessitates 84 extra sections in three months 


During the months of June, July & August 
the Southern Pacific found it necessary to 
add 84 extra sections to accommodate the 
increasing number of passengers preferring 
to travel on the streamlined train, the 
“Daylight.” During July and August, alone, 
the average number of passengers carried 
by these trains was 1030 daily. 


ry LIMA 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS GQftTen Titre Tite 


— 


Today the public is becoming more insist- 
ent on comfortable, high-speed stream- 
lined trains; trains that, like the “Daylight,” 
are powered by steam and are capable 
of covering their route smoothly and 
quickly, and with a maximum of pas- 


senger comfort. 
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Financial 





Battimore & Onto.—Abandonment by 
the Pittsburgh & Western—The Baltimore 
& Ohio has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon the 
operation of the line and the Pittsburgh & 
Western has asked for authority to aban- 
don the line extending from Callery, Pa., 
to Ribold, 5.8 miles. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—Bonds.—Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. and associated firms have 
offered an issue of $30,000,000 of 3% per 
cent refunding and improvement bonds of 
this company, due 1963, priced at 101% 
to yield 3.41 per cent. 


Cuicaco & Eastern ILtinots.—New 
Money to Expedite Reorganisation.—Jesse 
Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, in a letter to Kenneth 
D. Steere, chairman of the board of this 
company, has announced that the R. F. C. 
will provide the new money needed to facil- 
itate the reorganization of this company. 
Mr. Jones’ letter to Mr. Steere follows: 

“If the plan of reorganization of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
date of November 4, 1938, is made effec- 
tive, this Corporation will accept new prior 
lien bonds proposed in the plan for its 
present indebtedness and, subject to the 
approval of the commission and the ap- 
proval by our legal division of the legal 
details, enough additional said prior lien 
bonds to provide the cash required in the 
plan upon the terms and conditions out- 
lined in the plan. From your letter I note 
that you estimate that $11,306,000 of new 
prior lien bonds will be required for the 
above purposes. 

“Tt is understood and agreed that the re- 
organized company will deposit sufficient 
additional prior lien bonds of the same 
issue, to protect this Corporation against 
loss in the sale of the bonds to be issued 
to it in accordance with the foregoing, in 
such amount as may be approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and as 
may be mutually agreed upon between us.” 


Cuicaco, BurLtincton & QuriNncy— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon a line extending 
from Van Wert, Iowa, to Decatur City, 
9.1 miles. 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—New Money 
for Reorganization—This company will get 
$6,500,000 of new money from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to carry out 
its reorganization if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s plan is made effective 
on or before June 30, 1939, according to a 
letter from Jesse Jones, chairman of the 
R. F. C., to Patrick H. Joyce, co-trustee 
of the company. Mr. Jones’ letter follows: 

“Referring to your letter of December 
5, beg to advise that if the I. C. C.’s plan 
of August 4, 1938, for reorganizing the 
Chicago Great Western, with appropriate 
modification approved by our legal division, 
is made effective on or before June 30, 
1939, this corporation will, subject to the 
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approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the approval by our legal di- 
vision of legal details, loan to the reorgan- 
ized company $6,500,000, or such part there- 
of as may be needed to effect said plan, 
on its note for 10 years, secured by 125 
per cent in principal amount of the new 
first mortgage bonds referred to in said 
plan, to be used for the purposes set forth 
in said plan and for working capital in 
addition to that provided for in said plan.” 


CuicaGco, Rock Isranp & Pactric.—Re- 
organization—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has refused to ad- 
mit additional evidence in this company’s 
reorganization case. The commission re- 
fused to reopen the case on the petition of 
the Chase National Bank, of New York, 
as trustee for the $32,228,000 of unsecured 
30 year 4% per cent convertible gold bonds 
of the road. The bank sought to have ad- 
mitted into the record an exhibit dealing 
with the earnings of the road in New 
Mexico. 


Ittinotis CENTRAL.—E-xrtension of Bonds 
of the Yasoo & Mississippi Valley—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley to extend from January 1, 1939, to 
January 1, 1952, the date of maturity of 
$17,037,000 of gold improvement bonds. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has further modified its orders of May 18, 


1934 and December 26, 1934, so as to limit - 


to $2,227,000 the amount of this company’s 
equipment trust certificates of 1934. 
Abandonment by the Old Colony.—Di- 
vision 4 has also authorized the trustees 
of the New Haven to abandon the opera- 
tion and the trustees of the Old Colony to 
abandon a branch line extending from 
North Carver, Mass., to Middleboro, 7.6 


miles. 





PENNSYLVANIA. — Abandonment by the 
Western New York & Pennsylvania.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized the Pennsylvania to aban- 
don the operation and the Western New 
York & Pennsylvania to abandon that por- 
tion of the New Castle branch extending 
from Houston Junction, Pa., to Stoneboro, 
12.3 miles. 


Smoky Mountain. — Abandonment of 
Operation by the Tennessee & North Caro- 
lina —The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized the Ten- 
nessee & North Carolina to abandon the 
operation of a line of the Smoky Mountain 
extending from Vestal, Tenn., to Sevier- 
ville, 29.2 miles, and over a line of the 
Southern between Vestal, Tenn. and Knox- 
ville, 2.2 miles. At the same time the 
commission denied the Smoky Mountain 
the right to abandon its line. 


SouTHERN.—Equipment Trust Certificates 
and R. F. C. Financing..—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
authorized this company to assume liability 
for $6,000,000 of its four per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing in 14 an- 
nual installments beginning February 1, 
1941, as follows: $436,000 on February 1, 
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1941, and $428,000 on February 1 of each 


year thereafter to and including February 


1, 1954. At the same time the commission 
authorized the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to purchase these certificates for 
itself at a price not in excess of their 
principal amount. The proceeds of the 
certificates will be used to purchase ap- 
proximately 2,400 all-steel freight cars and 
25 70-ft. all-steel express cars, costing an 
estimated $6,000,000. 


SouTHERN Paciric. — Abandonment, — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon its so-called Narlon branch ex- 
tending from Narlon, Calif., to Gray, four 
miles. 


SOUTHERN PaciFic.—Stock of the Inter- 
urban Electric—The Interurban Electric, 
a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific, has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue and sell 20,000 
shares of capital stock to the Southern 


Pacific for $200,000. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Operation by the 
Interurban Electric—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has author- 
ized the Interurban Electric, a subsidiary 
of the Southern Pacific, to operate inter- 
urban electric railway service over certain 
lines of the Southern Pacific and the line 
in the course of construction by the 
California Toll Bridge Authority across 
the San Francisco-Oakland bridge. The 
operations will total 40 miles and will be 
located in the San Francisco Bay area. 


SPOKANE INTERNATIONAL. — Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized the trustee 
to abandon the operation of a branch line 
extending from Corbin Junction, Idaho, in 
an easterly and southeasterly direction to 
Bayview, 11.6 miles. 


WESTERN MaAryLaANp. — Extension of 
Bonds of the Washington & Franklin— 
The Washington & Franklin has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to extend until January 1, 1954, 
the maturity date of $378,000 first mortgage 
five per cent bonds, due January 1, 1939, 
with interest during the extended period 
reduced.-to 4% per cent. The Western 
Maryland has asked for authority to guar- 
antee both the principal and interest of the 
bonds. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 

Dec. 13 week  yeat 

Average price of 20 repre- re 
sentative railway stocks.. 29.79 29.30 31.% 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. . 


Dividends Declared 


“1: : ' , a 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—$2.00, payable 
December 27 to holders of Record December 1/- 

Delaware Railroad.—$1.00, semi-annually, pay 
able January 3 to holders of record December 1). 

Elmira & Williamsport.—7 Per Cent Preferred, 
$1.60, payable January 3 to holders of recor® 
December 20. 

Joliet & Chicago.—$1.75, quarterly, 
January 3 to holders of record Decembet 


59.98 59.58 68.04 


payable 
20. 
$1.50, 


Philadelphia, Baltimore & Western. ts 
payable December 31 to holders of record Decem 
ber 15. ; 

Pittsfield & North Adams.—$2.50, semi-annu 


he. Ye: 
ally, payable January 3 to holders of rec rd De 


cember 31. 
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Protect the foundation of your locomotive and you maintain the 
accuracy of the entire structure. » » » Franklin Compensators and 
Snubbers prevent abnormal shocks that send locomotives to the 
shop for expensive repairs. They are avoiding loss of service and 
high costs by automatically maintaining the accurate fits you 
provided for in the original specifications. Perhaps you couldn't 
get shock absorbers then but you can now. Let us co-operate on 
a home application program. You can even change over in the 


round house during washout periods. 


No locomotive device is better than the replacement part used for maintenance. 
Genuine Franklin repair parts assure accuracy of fit and reliability of performance. 
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EXECUTIVE 


Cass M. Herrington has been appointed 
receiver of the Rio Grande Southern, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., succeeding 
Victor A. Miller, resigned. 


Acosta Nichols has been elected vice- 
president of the Mexican Northern, and 
Charles S. Withereli has been elected 
second vice-president. 


W. R. Pfizer, assistant to the vice-pres- 
ident and secretary of the Panama Rail- 
road, with headquarters at New York, has 
been elected third vice-president and sec- 
retary. 


Henry B. Curtis, general counsel of 
the Louisiana Southern, with headquarters 
at New Orleans, La., has been appointed 
president and receiver, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Henry §S. Fleming, 
whose death on October 19 was reported 
in the Railway Age of October 22. D. W. 
McDow, general manager and auditor, 
with headquarters at New Orleans, has 
been elected also vice-president. 


Amnon I. Derr, whose election as Vice- 
president and secretary of the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia at Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
noted in the Railway Age of December 10, 
was born on March 15, 1885, at Cumber- 
land, Md. He was educated at Alleghany 
County High School and Mountain State 
Business College and entered railroad serv- 
ice in the spring of 1908 with the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Cumberland as _ stenog- 
rapher in the division engineer’s office, later 
being transferred in the same capacity to 
the superintendent’s office there. He then 
served successively as linesman on the en- 
gineering corps, Cumberland-Grafton divi- 
sion, and secretary to general freight agent. 
On March 10, 1908, Mr. Derr became sec-. 





Kaiden-Kazanjian 


Amnon I. Derr 


retary to general manager of the Morgan- 
town & Kingwood at Morgantown, W. Va., 
and on May 10, 1910, cashier of the Union 
Utilities Company (later the West Vir- 


ager of this company. 
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ginia Traction & Electric Co.) in that city. 
In January, 1913, he went with the Mor- 
gantown & Wheeling as auditor and later 
became trafic manager and general man- 


On June 1, 1924, 
Mr. Derr became assistant to vice-presi- 


dent of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
at Pittsburgh, being appointed assistant to 
president on March 1, 1931. He was elected 
treasurer of the P. & W. Va. on April 1, 


1931, secretary and treasurer on May 4, 
1931, and comptroller and secretary on May 
3, 1937, holding the latter positions at the 
time of his recent election as vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. During the interim 
between March 1, 1931 and October 28, 
1938, Mr. Derr retained the position of 
assistant to president. 


Julien L. Eysmans, vice-president and 
assistant to the president, Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., 





Julien L. Eysmans 


has retired under the company’s pension 
regulations after 47 years of service. Mr. 
Eysmans was born in Brussels, Belgium, 
and received his education in Baltimore, 
Md., where he entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania in 1891 in the office of the 
division freight agent. After serving in 
various capacities at Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and other cities on the Penn- 
sylvania’s eastern lines, Mr. Eysmans_ be- 
came, in 1904 eastern superintendent of 
the Star Union Line, the designation then 
applied to the Pennsylvania’s through fast 
freight service. In 1906 he became general 
freight agent of the Cumberland Valley, 
a part of the Pennsylvania, and in 1911, 
division freight agent of the Pennsylvania 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. He was promoted to 
assistant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, in 1912, and in 
1916 became general freight agent. Mr. 
Eysmans was appointed traffic manager at 
Philadelphia in 1920 and in 1923 was trans- 
ferred in that capacity. to Pittsburgh. He 
was subsequently assistant general traffic 
manager and in 1925 became general traffic 
manager of the Pennsylvania system. He 
was elected vice-president in charge of 
trafic on August 1, 1925, and the following 
year was made a member of the board of 
directors. He was appointed vice-president 
and assistant to president on October 16, 
1933. 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


G. R. Selkirk has been elected treasurer 
of the Panama Railroad, with headquar- 
ters in New York, succeeding V. M. New- 
ton, deceased. 


L. E. Hall has been appointed general 
counsel of the Louisiana Southern, with 
headquarters at New Orleans, La., suc- 
ceeding Henry B. Curtis, whose appoint- 
ment as president and receiver is announced 
elsewhere in these columns. 


W. A. Gibbons, whose retirement as 
auditor of revenues of the Norfolk & 
Western was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 3, was born on October 16, 
1868, and was educated at Oak Hill 
Academy and Randolph-Macon College. 
He entered the service of the Norfolk & 
Western in April, 1888, as a clerk in charge 
of the office of auditor of station ac- 
counts. He resigned on May 15, 1901, 
and returned to his former position on July 
1 of the same year. Mr. Gibbons was 
promoted to auditor of station accounts on 
May 1, 1924, with headquarters at Roa- 
noke, Va. Six years later, he became 
auditor of freight receipts, holding that 
position until March 1, 1933, when he was 
appointed auditor of revenues. 


John L. Erdall, whose promotion to 
general counsel of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis, Minn., was announced 
in the Railway Age of December 10, was 
born in Dane County, Wis., and graduated 








John L. Erdall 





from the University of Wisconsin Law 
School. He entered railway service m 
1901 as assistant general attorney of the 
Chicago Great Western. In March, 1908 
he went with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie as general attorney, and 
was later promoted to general solicitor, the 
position held at the time of his recent pro 
motion. 
















James L. Hetland, whose promotion 0 
general solicitor of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with headqua™ 
ters at Minneapolis, Minn., was announced 
in the Railway Age of December 10, wé 
born at Ada, Minn., on September 5, 1900, 
and graduated from the Law School @ 
the University of Minnesota in 1924. Ar 
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NO. 75 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 
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CANNINGTON VIADUCT 
ENGLAND 


This viaduct, consisting of ten elliptical arches of 50 ft: top of the piers which are visible in the photograph 
clear span was built in 1903 and is an early example of » » » 28 years ago the Security Sectional Arch was 
large concrete arch construction. The arches are 2 ft. first introduced. While there have been improve- 
6 in. thick and are built of mass concrete, with precast ments to keep pace with present day railroad problems 
voussoirs on the face, and were cast on timbering the basic design remains the same and is today the 
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ter several months’ service with: the firms 
of Kingman, Cross, Morley & Cant and 
Rockwood & Mitchell, in Minneapolis, he 








James L. Hetland 


entered railway service on October 14, 1924, 
as an attorney for the Soo Line. On Oc- 
tober 1, 1934, he was promoted to general 
attorney, and on September 1, 1937, he 
was advanced to assistant general solicitor, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 


OPERATING 


R. A. Nelson has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Roanoke terminals of the 
Norfolk & Western, as reported in Rail- 
way Age of December 10. Mr. Nelson 
was born on October 30, 1884, at Charle- 
mont, Va., and entered the service of the 
Norfolk & Western as scale clerk at Viv- 
ian, W. Va., in September, 1902. He was 
appointed car checker in 1904 and night 
yardmaster at Northfork, W. Va., a year 
later. He then served successively as night 
and day yardmaster, general yardmaster 
and assistant trainmaster. Mr. Nelson was 
appointed trainmaster of the Scioto divi- 
sion in October, 1925, and was transferred 





R. A. Nelson 


to the Norfolk division in the same capac- 
ity in 1932, where he remained until his 
recent appointment. 


Henry W. Davidson, whose promotion 
to superintendent of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, with headquarters at Smithville, 
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Tex., was announced in the Railway Age 
of December 3, was born at Clifton, Tenn., 
on October 25, 1887, and entered railway 
service on October 13, 1910, as a night 
clerk at Troy, Tex. On March 7, 1911, 
he was promoted to telegraph operator, 
and served as an operator and agent at 
various stations until August, 1919. On 
the latter date, he was advanced to district 
agent of the Texas Central district, and 
in February, 1921, he was promoted to 
supervisor of claim prevention. On No- 
vember 1, 1924, he was appointed yard- 
master at Waco, Tex., and one month later 
he was advanced to trainmaster of the 
South Texas district. On July 1, 1930, he 
was appointed superintendent of claim pre- 
vention, and two years later he was ap- 
pointed supervisor of agents. He was again 
appointed trainmaster of the South Texas 
district with headquarters at Waco, Tex., 
on October 10, 1934, the position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


Henry R. Koch, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Galena division of 
the Chicago & North Western, with head- 
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quarters at Chicago, was announced in 
the Railway Age of December 3, was born 
at Norwalk, Wis., on March 14, 1886, and 
entered railway service on May 14, 1901, 
as a telegrapher and agent on the Madison 
division of the North Western. Four years 
later, he was promoted to train dispatcher 
on that division, and on April 1, 1914, he 
was advanced to transportation inspector, 
with headquarters at Chicago. On April 
1, 1917, he was appointed chief dispatcher 
at Adams, Wis., and fifteen days later 
was transferred to Chicago. On January 
1, 1925, he was promoted to trainmaster 
on the Iowa division, with headquarters 
first at Boone, Iowa, and later at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Mr. Koch was advanced to 
assistant superintendent of the Iowa divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Clinton, Iowa, 
on June 1, 1927, and a year later he was 
transferred to the Galena division, with 
headquarters at Chicago, the position he 
held at the time of his recent promotion. 


Harry E. Dickinson, whose retirement 
on December 1, as general superintendent 
of the Western lines of the Chicago & 
North Western, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of December 3, was born at St. 
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Charles, Minn., on October 29, 1868, and 
entered the service of the North Western 
on November 2, 1881, as a telegrapher on 
the Minnesota and Dakota division. In 
August, 1888, he became a cashier in the 
freight station at Huron, S. D., and a year 
later was promoted to agent at Clark, S. D, 
In 1896, he was transferred to Yankton, 
S. D., and in 1898, to Watertown, S. D. 
In August, 1907, he was promoted to train- 
master on the Minnesota division, with 
headquarters at Tracy, Minn., and three 
years later he was advanced to superin- 
tendent of the Iowa and Minnesota divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Mason City, 
Iowa. In April, 1912, he was transferred 
to the Dakota division with headquarters 
at Huron, S. D., and in 1919, he was pro- 
moted to general superintendent of the 
Western lines, with headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Neb. Mr. Dickinson’s headquarters 
were transferred to Omaha on March 1, 
1920. 


Harry R. Younger, whose promotion 
to superintendent of the Kettle Valley di- 
vision, British Columbia district, of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Penticton, B. C., was announced in the 
Railway Age of December 3, was born at 
Montreal, Que., on November 18, 1885, and 
attended Ottawa Collegiate and McGill 
University, Montreal, graduating in civil 
engineering from the latter in 1910. He 
entered railway service in April, 1906, as 
a rodman in the maintenance of way de- 
partment of the Canadian Pacific at Ot- 
tawa, Ont., and later served as a chainman 
and a transitman on construction work in 
Saskatchewan and in the maintenance of 
way department at Montreal. In 1910, Mr. 
Younger was promoted to instrumentman 
and resident engineer on location and con- 
struction of the Kootenay Central branch 
in British Columbia and in 1915, he was 
appointed assistant engineer on the Inter- 
colonial Railway (now part of the Canad- 
ian National) at Levis, Que. In 1916, he 
was assigned to the Laboratory of Gauges 
and Standards of the Imperial Ministry. 
He returned to the service of the Canadian 
Pacific as a transitman on the Vancouver 
division in 1920, and in 1923, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant engineer in charge of 
concrete lining of the Connaught tunnel 
at Glacier, B. C. Two years later, Mr. 
Younger was promoted to roadmaster of 
the Revelstoke division, and in 1928, he 
was advanced to division engineer of the 
Kootenay division, with headquarters at 
Nelson, B. C., the position he held until 
his recent promotion. 


Robert R. Cummins, assistant general 
manager of the Central of Georgia, with 
headquarters at Savannah, Ga., has been 
promoted to general manager, succeeding 
C. E. Weaver, whose death on November 
27 was reported in the Railway Age ot 
December 3. Mr. Cummins was born on 
September 30, 1884, at Marion, Ala., and 
was graduated from the University of Ala- 
bama in 1906. He entered the service 0! 
the Central of Georgia on September |, 
1909, and, except for his war service im 
France with the A. E. F. as a first lieu- 
tenant in the Engineer Corps, has been 
continuously with that company since that 
date. Mr. Cummins first served as 4 
draftsman and was successively promoted 


‘ . fi. 
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It Takes Efficient Power 
To Make Money These Days 


Efficient power has the ability to pro- 
duce drawbar horsepower at the lowest 


cost. 


Locomotives equipped with Elesco Type 
‘‘E’ superheaters have shown this ability 
to a high degree,”as compared with other 


locomotives not so equipped. 


.- 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


A-1284 Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Superheaters « Exhaust Steam Injectors « Feed Water Heaters « American Throttles « Pyrometers « Steam Dryers 
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to instrumentman, assistant engineer, super- 
visor of bridges and buildings, assistant 
trainmaster and roadmaster. On December 





R. R. Cummins 


1, 1927, he was appointed superintendent 
of the Savannah division and on October 
1, 1931, became superintendent maintenance 
of way. He served in this capacity until 
1933, when he was promoted to general 
manager, which position he filled from 
July 15, 1933, to June 22, 1936, while Mr. 
Weaver was on leave of absence to serve 
as southern regional director for the fed- 
eral co-ordinator of transportation. On the 
latter date Mr. Weaver returned to the 
service of the Central of Georgia and Mr. 
Cummins was appointed assistant general 
manager, the position he held until his re- 
cent appointment. 


W. H. Kelly, whose promotion to gen- 
eral superintendent of the Second Operat- 
ing district of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., was announced in the Railway Age 
of December 3, was born at Russellville, 
Mo., on September 30, 1879, and attended 
the Joplin (Mo.) Business College during 
1896 and 1897. Mr. Kelly entered railway 
service on October 2, 1901, as a brakeman 
on the St. Louis-San Francisco and until 
1909, he served on that road, the Missouri 
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Pacific, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Kansas City Southern as brakeman, switch- 
man and conductor. In 1909, he became a 
switchman on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and in the following year he was 
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appointed assistant yardmaster. Later he 
was promoted to night yardmaster at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and in 1918, he was advanced 
to trainmaster of the Chicago division. 
Three years later he became terminal train- 
master at Galesburg, III., and in September, 
1928, he was promoted to acting superin- 
tendent of the St. Louis terminals of the 
Burlington. Mr. Kelly was advanced to 
superintendent of those terminals on Oc- 
tober 1, 1929. In 1936, he went with the 
Rock Island as special representative of 
the chief operating officer, and in July of 
that year he was appointed superintendent, 
with headquarters at Rock Island, IIl., the 
position he held until his recent promotion. 


James Frank Ross has been appointed 
general manager of the New York City 
department of the Railway Express 
Agency, succeeding Robert Balfour, re- 
tired, as reported in the Railway Age of 
December 3. Mr. Ross began his career 
32 years ago in express transportation in 
Boston, where he advanced in operating, 
accounting and supervisory work to the 
position of superintendent ef terminals. He 
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was called to New York in November, 
1923, to participate in efficiency and organ- 
ization work in the Eastern territory, and 
was assigned to the vice-president’s staff, 
becoming assistant to vice-president in De- 
cember, 1936, the position he held until his 
recent appointment. 

Mr. Balfour has been in the express 
business for about 52 years, most of which 
was spent in New York City. Starting in 
Canada in April, 1886, he went to New 
York in 1893 to write and deliver notices 
of arrival of express shipments at the 
Custom House. He was in charge of the 
West Side Terminal, then the largest in 
the country, when it was completed late 
in 1911. Subsequently he became assist- 
ant superintendent, general manager of 
transportation and assistant to vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Balfour was appointed general 
manager of the New York City department 
in October, 1927, which position he held 
until his retirement. 


Charles E. Sainsbury, whose promo- 
tion to general superintendent of the West- 
ern lines of the Chicago & North Western, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., was 
announced in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 3, was born at Lamoille, Minn., on 
November 16, 1877, and graduated from 
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the University of Minnesota in 1903. He 
entered railway service on August 1, 1892. 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
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serving intermittently © while attending 
school, as a telegraph operator, clerk and 
agent, with the Milwaukee, the Northern 
Pacific and other lines. He entered the 
service of the North Western on July 1, 
1906, as a train dispatcher, subsequently 
being promoted to chief train dispatcher 
and to trainmaster. Mr. Sainsbury was 
further promoted to assistant superinten- 
dent at Milwaukee, Wis., on June 1, 1924, 
and on April 1, 1934, he was advanced to 
assistant general superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Neb., the position he 
held at the time of his recent promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


James L. Carr, whose appointment as 
perishable freight agent of the New York, 
Ontario & Western, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., was noted in the 
Railway Age of December 10, was born 
on January 13, 1903, at Waltham, Mass. 
He was educated at La Salle High School, 
Waltham, and Suffolk Law School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Carr entered railroad 
service: as chief clerk on the Western 





Charlotte Cros>y 


James L. Carr 


Maryland on August 1, 1924, and on Sep- 
tember 28, 1925, became chief clerk on 
the Nickel Plate. He was appointed com- 
mercial agent of the New York, Ontario & 
Western on July 15, 1929, and was pro- 
moted to general agent of that road at 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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THEN ONLY THE BEST= 


pe to get the best you must look 
to the maker with long experience 
and a skilled and trained personnel, one 
that keeps pace with locomotive 
advancement—with complete research, 
testing laboratories — and a plant 
equipped with the latest specialized 
manufacturing facilities. Because YOU 
need them all for utmost in reliability 
and operating economies. 


Alco has this unusual set-up—with a cen- 
tury of experience . - - everything to 
render the railroads a high grade ser- 
vice on light-weight forgings—uniform 
quality —precision manufacture —good 
delivery reasonable prices. 
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3oston on January 1, 1936, which position 
he held until his appointment as perishable 
freight agent, effective January 1, 1939. 


A. P. Smirl, assistant to vice-president, 
solicitation, of the Texas & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Dallas, Tex., has been 
appointed assistant traffic manager, solicita- 
tion, a change in title. 


E. O. Wirsing has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent, superintendent of car 
service, and freight claim agent, of the 
St. Louis O’Fallon, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., succeeding H. J. Tietze. 


W. T. Ahearn, traveling agent on the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, with headquar- 
ters at New York, has been promoted to 
general agent at that point, filling a posi- 
tion that has been vacant since the pro- 
motion of Roy W. Nelson to assistant 
traffic manager, which was announced in 
the Railway Age of April 23. 


Karl H. Suder, freight traffic manager 
of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown and 
the Northern Ohio, with headquarters at 
Akron, Ohio, has been promoted to general 
trafic manager, a newly created position, 
with the same headquarters, and J. J. King, 
general freight agent, with headquarters at 
that point, has been advanced to freight 
traffic manager in charge of rates, with 
the same headquarters. 


William H. McCune, chief clerk of 
the traffic department of the Union Pacific 
at Los Angeles, Cal., has been promoted, 
effective January 1, 1939, to general freight 
agent, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
to succeed W. F. Lincoln, who will retire 
on that date. | 

Mr. McCune entered railway service in 
1904 as a call boy on the Union Pacific at 
Salt Lake City, Utah and later was pro- 
moted through various minor positions at 
that point. In 1920, he was advanced to 
assistant chief clerk of the traffic bureau 
at Salt Lake City, and in 1922 he was 
transferred to Los Angeles. In October, 
1925, Mr. McCune was promoted to chief 
clerk of the traffic department. 

Mr. Lincoln was born at Baltimore, Md., 
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on November 12, 1870, and entered railway 
service in May, 1887, in the general freight 
office of the Southern Pacific at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. On January 1, 1905, he went 
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with the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake (now part of the Union Pacific) 
as a rate clerk, and on November 15, 1911, 
he was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles. Mr. Lincoln was advanced to 
general freight agent at that point in Sep- 
tember, 1922. 


T. L. Darneal, general agent, freight 
department, on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been appointed general agent in charge of 
both the freight and passenger departments 
at that point, a newly created position. 
F. P. O’Donnell, general agent, passenger 
department, at that point, has been ap- 
pointed traveling freight and passenger 
agent, with the same headquarters, and the 
position of general agent, passenger de- 
partment, has been abolished. 


MECHANICAL 


H. W. Reynolds has been appointed 
mechanical engineer of the Norfolk & 
Western with headquarters at Roanoke, 
Va., as reported in the Railway Age of 
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December 10. Mr. Reynolds was born on 
May 24, 1883, and entered the service of 
the Norfolk & Western as a draftsman at 
Roanoke in December, 1905. He was pro- 
moted to mechanical inspector in Decem- 
ber, 1918, and to foreman at Bluestone, 
W. Va., in May, 1924. Three years later 
he was appointed general foreman there. 
He returned to Roanoke as mechanical in- 
spector in 1928 and was promoted to as- 
sistant mechanical engineer in November, 
1936, the position he held until his recent 
appointment as mechanical engineer. 


Jose Morales Sanchez has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of motive power of 
the Southern Pacific of Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Empalme, Son., Mexico, suc- 
ceeding A. Kasten. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


K. L. Brenner, acting purchasing agent 
of the Wabash, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been promoted to purchas- 
ing agent with the same headquarters suc- 
ceeding T. J. Frier, who retired because 
of ill health on December 1. 

Mr. Frier was born at Keokuk, Iowa on 
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February 12, 1866, and entered railway 
service in 1883 as a junior clerk in the 
office of the master mechanic of the St. 
Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern (now a 
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part of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy). 
After advancing through various positions 
he was appointed general storekeeper for 
the Burlington system in 1907. In 1909, 
he resigned to go with the Wabash as 
purchasing agent, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., and continued in that position 
until his retirement. 

Mr. Brenner was born at St. Louis, Mo., 
on March 16, 1894, and entered railway 
service on June 1, 1912, as a clerk on the 
Missouri Pacific. On March 16, 1914, he 
went with the Wabash as a clerk and on 
May 1, 1923, was promoted to chief clerk. 
On April 1, 1935, he was advanced to as- 
sistant purchasing agent, and on Septem- 
ber 16, 1938, to acting purchasing agent. 


R. Flores has been appointed purchasing 
agent of the Southern Pacific of Mexico, 
with headquarters at Guadalajara, Jal. 
Mexico, succeeding R. C. Munguia. 


R. F. Schram, division storekeeper of 
the Wisconsin division of the Chicago & 
North Western, with headquarters at Chi- - 
cago, has been promoted to stationer, suc- 
ceeding O. F. Kaapke, who has retired. 


C. Miles Burpee has resigned as re- 
search engineer in the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Delaware & Hudson, with 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y., to become 
managing editor of the Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance Cyclopedia, 
a Simmons-Boardman publication, succeed- 
ing Arthur H. Peterson, who has re- 
signed because of ill health. Mr. Burpee 
has been active in the Purchases and Stores 
division of the Association of American 
Railroads and the American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association, of which 
latter organization he was president dur- 
ing the past year. 


SPECIAL 


R. C. Parker, assistant to the general 
manager of the Texas & Pacific, in charge 
of trucking operations, with headquarters 
at Dallas, Tex., has been promoted to 
chief special agent, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding R. R. McElree, de- 
ceased. 


Table of Revenues and Expenses 
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For Higher Functional Integrity 
and Lower Maintenance Costs 


The Type “UA” Brake Cylinder 


has the following outstanding characteristics that 
provide for better and longer service = = = Re- 
enforced flanged union insures tight pipe con- 
nection = = = Pressure head integral with body 
reduces clearance volume, eliminates gasket, 
and hence a possible iii of leakage = = = 
“Snap-on” WABCO packing cup eliminates 
follower plates and bolts, reduces leakage, and 
simplifies replacement = = = Tight-fitting rings 
and a grease-packed felt swab around hollow 
rod, a gasket between head and body, and a 


cartridge type strainer in the required “breather” 





opening, prevent entrance of dust at the non- 
pressure end = = = A grease-filled groove and 
grease-soaked felt swab spread lubricant over the 
cylinder walls at each piston stroke. Grease 
grooves in piston and around hollow rod may 
be refilled by grease-gun, through tapped open- 
ings, without dismantling cylinder = = = The 
advantages of this cylinder have been amply 
demonstrated by the many now in service, and 


it merits a more wide-spread application. = = = 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE Co. 


General Office and Works: WILMERDING, PA. 


=  Arnustie 
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December 17, 1938 


Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 137 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 141 Class I Steam Railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1938 AND 1937 


United States Eastern District Southern District 






it ae ummaars _ Abie, iat peices ae — a 
Item 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
Miles of road operated at . 
close of month........ 234,243 235,161 57,820 58,120 44,605 44,767 
Revenues: 
De ccevectdesvacddcand $293.761.995 $307,104,480 $114,769,998 $122,921,85 " 

. . Bes Ol, ind ad ’ ° > 22, 21,859 59.1 8 587187 
Passenger ....seeeeeeees 31,459,456 35,510,131 17,736,202 19,609,778 $ artes apy tte 
ao errr erT rT TT Tree T rete 5,283,469 3,131,536 3173652 ' 431743 1'423'610 
SEPOOED sorcccresersesecs 9,929,2 5,335,682 2,240,638 2.378 984’ 04¢ ret 
All other operating reve- 1658 2,378,614 184,046 931,232 

MUGS cccccccccccces 14,693,852 16,694,051 7.084.925 2 102 ° ala r , 
Railway operating reve- i silat 8,193,309 1,874,544 2,017,285 
Soe Sonne Ceseasee ens 353,440,983 372,925,813 = 144,963,299 156,277,212 67,107,403 67,519,661 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
Structures .nccccccece 40,356,729 42,843,518 14,535.' 16.787.2 7 ; ee 
Maintenance of equipment 59,749,612 69,575,830 25,570.5 31'155.760 11'535: 762 12°867'ole 
Traffic ....++++++ Poo 8,548,634 8,843,420 3.129.426 3°335°316 1°624’639 ie heels 
T'ransportation—Rail line. . 120,301,283 134,651,323 52,690,370 59.514.169 19°836°951 1,616,89 
Transportation—Water line 383,926 466,823 ae 2S ,836,75 21,481,559 
Miscellaneous operations... 2,980,158 3,523,682 1.327.608 tt —? ee 

: "290" "190 e920 = 982,992 306,23¢ 355.392 
General ....--eceeeceeees 10,389,239 11,125,835 4.108.993 370'93 »236 355,392 
Transportation for invest- —- 4,379,234 2,010,374 2,122,559 

ment—Cr. .ccscccecce 300,500 673,077 45.521 224.726 

Railway operating ex- , C6404 34,411 44.212 

PENSES .ncrcccccccoce 242,409,081 270,357,354 101,316,910 116,529,466 41,954,148 45.575.451 
Net revenue from railway ° ers 
operations ......++++. 111,031,902 102,568,459 43,646,389 39,747,746 25.153.255 »1,944.210 
Railway tax accruals ....... 30,944,357 29,354,702 13,076,250 12.231.372 6.642.052 appa 
Railway operating income 80,087,545 73,213,757 30,570,139 27,516,374 18.511.203 1603 yh 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 8,528,818 9,232,015 3.650.741 3.382.809 i 04.563 , Raa 
Joint facility rent—Cr. bal- alia a 
SHOE ccccvcdedesccere 2,992,973 3,121,303 1,614,184 1,727,93 275 2 
Net railway operating in- : iia ,727,932 319,188 372,392 
ee eee 68,565,754 60,860,439 25,305,214 22,405,633 18.067.452 15.586.361 
Ratio of expenses to revenues cigiea ye 
CROP GONE) sccccccscs 68.6 72.5 69.9 74.6 62.5 eae 
Depreciation included in op- : he 
erating expenses ..... 16,995,283 16,737,621 7,496,415 7,469,097 3.299.161 3 150.600 
Pay oG8 tANGE cccccccsucses 8,747,378 7,103,737 3,694,540 2,909,161 1,518,084 ion cae 
- e - ’ , / 9* | 
All other taxes .........006 22,196,979 22,250,965 9,381,710 9,322,211 5.123.968 4740 185 
FOR TEN MONTHS ENDED OCTOBER, 1938 AND 1937 
Miles of road operated at 
close of month*...... 234,589 235,567 57,943 58.273 44,687 saciie 
Revenues: 
eC reer er $2,342,622,378 $2,887,911,167 $910,935,445 $1,217,238,63 wee ro 
2 004,2 887,911, 1935, ,217,238,634 475,560,63. 
Passenger ....-seceereere 337,758,798 369,558,376 184.989°259 202'911°584 $ Aone $ setevess 
Mail .......seeeeeeeeeeee 77,288,618 79,447,616 29,539,159 30,390,183 13°445 235 ryt 
EXPress ..++++++.eeeeeees 39,272,277 48,920,250 14,259,164 20,287,394 8,066,778 10,004,851 
All other operating reve- ’ fle ’ 85 
NUES ....--e cece reece 130,530,719 161,729,994 63,331,514 80,875,549 16.849.422 0.080.105 
Railway operating reve- ’ , 9422 20,080,105 
BES vseerenerenecess 2,927,472,790 | 3,547,567,403 1,203,054,541 —1,551,703,344 558,514,760 649,078,710 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
structures ......cce0- 354,190,472 425,654,505 127,906,434 167.289.848 64.148 667 a eae es 
Maintenance of equipment 556,710,409 700,608,723 22917681906 —«-3177173.273 «108328881 Lo oe a8 
TEE euscteeegns OER 85,340,352 87,587,176 31,056,112 32,381,867 16,156,677 16,393,530 
I ransportation—Rail line. ; 1,122,971,694  1,255,258,927 491,674,660 565,798,941 189°332.103 204216 "485 
Transportation—Water line 3,894,554 4,709,397 eee if pray 204,216,485 
Miscellaneous operations... 31,439,475 34,473,520 13.775.736 15.257.590 ey ae ere 

- , , , Ve o, “ Dees oa a 2 677 4.158 905 
CHUTES n ceceve Seevceeeee 106,400,120 122,740,161 42,166,247 51.314.343 d ‘3 0/7 9198, 
Transportation for invest- ' , IF 20,279,458 22,314,195 

ment—Cr. ....+++ss+s 2,679,257 4,617,525 494,153 812,610 446,699 627,722 
Railway operating § ex- , , 927,722 
POMSES cccccccccsves - 2,258,267,819 2,626,414,886 935,853,942 1,148,403,252 401,520,764 445.495.7528 
cf s . iesinatine as If 0 
Net revenue from railway 
Operations ...eeereees 669,204,971 921,152,517 267,200,599 403,300,092 156,993,996 203.582.952 
Railway tax accruals ...... ° 286,501,543 278,579,050 121,665,361 123,555.518 aes g < ap ea ies 
Railway operating income 382,703,428 642,573,467 145,535,238 279.744'574 100106986 143°S65°874 
— » ee cidlibdist gies 106,358 3,565,57 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 79,494,757 80,337,343 33,187,196 33,416,346 4,718,244 3,228 083 
. . ~ > »* ; Ose 3,66 a 83 
Joint facility rent—Cr. bal- 
BUCO co ccccvccccevccce 29,499,652 30,546,182 15,867,926 16.993.849 279 2 ‘ at 
Net railway operating in- scien awee rs 3,272,393 3,240,336 
Ge oincnsedewenses 273,709,019 531,689,942 96,480,116 229.334.379 92.115.721 137.097.1355 
Ratio of expenses to revenues cA tig aie ntl ci 
2. er 77.1 74.0 77.8 74.0 71.9 ans 
Depreciation included in op- , ne 
crating expenses ..... 168,534,333 163,622,863 73,639,425 72,584,043 32,879,754 31,301,082 
Pay roll taxes 82,441,017 53,674,121 34,521,573 30,092,607 14,630,955 "8.952 504 
SEE obs ete snewe 204,060,526 224,904,929 87,143,788 93,463,511 as ane tig aa 


* : ter: > . H e - » ® 
Represents an average of the mileage reported at the close of each month within the period 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subjct to revision. 
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$119,852,120 
10,046,061 
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2,098.5 
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$956,126,300 
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149,128, 94, 


18,880,035 
25,553,058 
3,891,205 
53,655,595 
466,823 
1,585,758 
4,624,042 
404.079 
108,252,437 


40,876,503 
11,211,600 
29,664,903 
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449,479 


1,020,979 


22,868,445 


m4 2A 
60,774,340 


346,785,349 


185,579,125 
257,180,619 
38,811,779 
485,243,501 
4,709,597 
15,057,025 
49,111,623 


314,269,473 
95,006,154 
219,26 3,319 
43.692.914 


10,311,997 
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59,737,738 
14,629,520 
80,376,634 
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